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‘WE WEAR OUR RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE,’ 
‘Tue thing that hath been, is that which shall be, and 
that which is done, is that which shall be done; and 
there is no new thing under the sun,’ said the wise 
man of yore—and true, indeed, was the aphorism. Forty 
years of peace had mellowed down the memories of 
the last war; but the wail that rises amongst us now, 
awakens in the survivors reminiscences of similar 
sorrows felt then, and stories are told us, which shew 
that we do but progress through one of Time’s ceaseless 
repetitions ; that we only 


Wear our rue with a difference. 


‘ Announcements of victory are, always, of blended 
rejoicing and weeping,’ said an old lady of our acquain- 
tance the other day. ‘I recollect the first J ever heard 
rather by the bitter wo I then witnessed, than by any- 
thing else. I was a little child, and my mother, the 
wife of a naval officer, had let me go to the theatre at 
Portsmouth, with my nurse one evening, to see a per- 
formance considered fit for my age. Some little time 
after I had been in the box, nurse pointed out to me 
my father and mother in an opposite one, with a lady 
and gentleman whom I recognised as intimate friends of 
theirs—an old doctor and his daughter, the wife of an 
officer at that time with the fleet. They had coaxed 
my mother to follow me. I guessed that at once, for 
few people could have resisted the entreaties of pretty 
Mrs Metcalf and her kind old father. I remember 
thinking how lovely she was, and how happy they all 
looked, when, just as the curtain fell, the manager stepped 
forward, and bowing, informed the audience, that he 
was rejoiced at having good news to communicate: 
“The English fleet had gained a glorious victory on 
the Ist of June, in the Atlantic, under Lord Howe; 
the Glory, one of the victorious squadron, was even 
then beating into Spithead.” I never can forget the 
effect of this announcement. Nearly everybody in the 
house had some one dear to them in that fleet ; it was, 
besides, a nearly nautical, and, in every sense, a martial 
assemblage. The people rose like one man. A cheer, 
absolutely deafening, thrilled through the house; it 
was repeated again and again; but the second time, 
other cries mingled with it—the hysterical sobbing of 
women—the movement of those who were removing 
some ladies who were fainting. When I looked towards 
my mother’s box, to see what she thought of the tidings, 
Mrs Metcalf was still standing, with a look of triumph 
on her sweet face; her cheek was flushed, and she 
grasped her fan, like a weapon, under the strong excite- 
ment of the moment. And well, I thought, she might, 
for her husband was master of the Glory, and his 


renown was hers; besides, he was close at home, and 
I had often heard her\long for his return. I joined 
my mother’s party when we left the theatre. The 
streets were a perfect blaze of light, for the houses 
were all illuminated; and the old doctor insisted on 
us all going into the hotel—the George—and having a 
bottle of wine, to drink the health of the victors. Mrs 
Metcalf was wild with joy; she was devoted to her 
husband, and had had sad forebodings respecting his 
fate. Now, all apprehension had vanished; she was 
eager to return home, that she might have his house 
illuminated also, and be ready to receive him if he 
came on shore that night. In the morning, my 
mother, who was her near neighbour, called at her 
house, to inquire if Mr Metcalf had come on shore, and 
took me with her. We were admitted, and ushered 
into a dressing-room, where Mrs Metcalf was under 
the hands of her friseur, just having the last dust of 
powder shaken from the silk puff, with which, stand- 
ing at a little distance, the hairdresser sprinkled the 
créped and pomatumed hair. She was a stately beauty, 
and now, full dressed for the day, looked quite radiant 
with hope and happiness. She told my mother she 
had been dressing for her husband—to do honour to 
his return and his victory. He had not arrived yet, 
but probably there was much to do, and he could not 
get leave to come on shore. She asked my mother to 
sit with her till he came; and we were there a long, 
long time, listening at first to the salutes and the 
happy bells, and, at last, for Mr Metcalf’s knock at 
the door. The doctor had gone out to make inquiries. 
At last, the expected sound came; the shadow of a 
cocked-hat brushed past the window; there was a 
knock at the door. Mrs Metcalf had opened the 
parlour-door by the time the servant had admitted 
him whom she fondly thought to see, and, between 
tears and smiles, sprang forward to meet—two strange 
officers. Their looks were very, very sad, and a sailor 
stood behind them with a bundle on his arm: the 
name Glory was marked, in gilt letters, on his tar- 
paulin-hat. She stood absolutely transfixed before 
them, then gasped out the words: “My husband!” 
The first of the strangers took her hand, and led her 
silently into the room. It was some minutes before 
they could tell her that he was gone—that he had 
fallen gallantly in the discharge of his duty. The 
sailor bore all that remained of her beloved—the blood- 
stained uniform and shivered sword! I never can 
forget the wail of anguish, the hopeless agony, which 
followed that disclosure.’ 

We hear a great deal in the present day of injustice 
and maladministration, but what should we think = | 


a period when officers in the navy were entered, and 
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their time commenced on the ship’s books, actually 
before their birth, on the chance of their after-services ? 
the name being erased from the books, as dead, if 
the expected son proved a daughter. The same lady 
who was present at the announcement of the “glorious 
Ist of June’ victory, informed us that her brother 
was entered as a first-class young gentleman on the 
books of the Seaflower while he was still an infant; 
and that, till his parents rejected it, his allowance, 
as such, was sent on shore; little Johnny thus regu- 
larly receiving beef, biscuit, currants, pork, lime-juice, 
&c., in the due sea proportions. These infants also 
received pay ; and Master John, belonging to a lucky 
ship, actually had his share of prize-money sent to him 
before he could understand its meaning. Our lands- 
men readers may not perhaps be aware, that a service 
of six years is required before a youngster can be made 
lieutenant. It was to obtain this promotion earlier that 
the absurd entries in question were doubtless made, as 
only the years of service, not those of age, were sent 
up to the Admiralty. Thus we have heard of a living 
admiral who was a commander at fifteen; and who, at 
his first dinner-party after his promotion, challenged a 
brother-officer of inferior rank, old enough to be his 
father, on some slight offence. But the duel did not 
come off. The young commander’s brother followed 
him to his room with a horsewhip; and after inflicting 
meet school-boy chastisement, compelled him to beg 
the old lieutenant’s pardon. My own father, after- 
wards engaging in a fencing-match with the young 
hero ‘ for fun,’ with naked swords, there being no foils 
at hand, gave him a straight finger. 

But if their youth and position somewhat encouraged 
boyish arrogance, it is nevertheless a fact, that no age 
could have exhibited more heroic courage, or more 
simple and touching self-devotion, than did the boy- 
hood of our naval heroes. The spirit which animated all 
was manifested strikingly in the following instances:— 
The family of Thurnham, of Scarborough, had a son of 
great promise—a fair, happy boy, scarcely seventeen, 
but already a lieutenant of marines. They were 
looking daily for his return from a long cruise, when, 
instead—as in the case of poor Metcalf—they received 
his sword, his coat, and the following letter, affecting 
from the bold, true spirit shewn in it, and the evident 
presentiment of doom experienced. We think it equals 
in simplicity and devotion those which have won all 
our sympathies for the heroes of the Crimea :— 

*Honovrep Fatner—I think it my duty to write, 
as I am going this evening on a dangerous enterprise— 
to cut out a Spanish sloop-of-war. If any disaster 
should happen to me, you must apply to Mr Mackie 
for my clothes, to whom I have ordered them to be 
sent; if they should not be sent, application must be 
made to Captain S. of the Jilustrious. Do not blame 
me for volunteering my services, as while the blood of 
the Thurnhame circulates in my veins, I could not bear 
to have it said that he is a coward! Give my love to 
my dear mother, my brother, and sister. I hope they 
will not regret what I have done. If I escape, nothing 
will give me so much pleasure as to think that I have 
neither disgraced my commission nor my father, and 
to have it said that I am an honour to the family. If 
I die, I die an honourable death. God bless you all, 
and may the next son you have die as honourably as I 
do! I beseech you to remember me to my cousin, and 
to all my dear relatives.—I remain, your faithful son, 

D. Taurnnam. 


ILM. Sur 
Jan, 9, 1805.’ 


Faithful, indeed, even unto death! There is some- 
thing very touching in the struggle, unintentionally 
expressed, between his desire of glory and his unwil- 
lingness to cause possible regret to his mother and 
kindred ; and in the ‘ beseeching’ to be remembered to 
his cousin— perhaps some boyish love of his. We can 
well fancy now how, fifty years ago, the poor mother 
wept over the relics of her first-born. 

The next anecdote we would relate of these children 
of victory, is of a pleasanter character. A very worthy, 
though second-rate, actor at Covent Garden Theatre 
had a young son, who became a midshipman in the 
royal navy. He was a fine boy, and had a pleasant 
and rather more polished manner than was usual in 
lads of his profession at that time. At a period when 
he ought still to have been under the shelter of his 
parents’ roof, he was taken prisoner by the Spaniards, 
and sent by some chance, with other captives, to Peru, 
where he remained on parole for some time. There 
was sorrow in his humble home, and doubtless many 
a prayer followed the poor little captive. But one 
evening as they were gathered round their hearth- 
stone, a knock summoned the mother to the street- 
door. The visitor was a tall lad of thirteen, bronzed 
by sea and breeze, and dressed in worn and old uni- 
form, long since outgrown. Her love divined that this 
was her lost son, who had sailed away in ‘defence of 
his king and country’ three years ago—a warrior of ten 
years! It was even so; and seated by their own fire- 
side, the young adventurer related how his baby face 
(‘he was three years younger then,’ he remarked) had 
won the pity of a Spanish mother, nearly related 
to the viceroy of New Spain—how she had clothed 
and fed and cherished him—and at length, by her 
influence and entreaties, procured his liberty, and 
sent him back to his home with many kind and 
thoughtful gifts; and how he had put on his old 
uniform again, in spite of its small dimensions and 
worn-out condition, because he wished to shew he still 
served the king. 

The family rejoicings over this lost one found were 
great, as we may suppose. The Spanish lady’s name 
became a beloved and hallowed sound in the English 
household; the mother’s heart blessed her; but not 
even thus had she her full reward. The boy returned 
to his profession, and served on board the ship which 
proved of all others most successful in taking Spanish 
prizes. The lad so providentially restored to his 
country was no common spirit; ever foremost in 
boarding, and ready for any freak of perilous adven- 
ture or boyish fun, he became a favourite with his 
captain, and was detached by him—after a hard sea- 
fight—to hold possession of a valuable prize just 
taken. On boarding the ship with his seamen, he 
beheld, to his utter astonishment, the friend and pro- 
tectress of his childhood—his ‘ Spanish mother,’ as he 
loved to call her. She was returning to her native 
land with all the wealth acquired and saved in New 
Spain, when this misfortune befell her. She did not 
at first recognise the child-captive in the young man 
begrimed with smoke and blood who suddenly presented 
himself before her; but when his words and voice 
revealed the secret, she shed tears of joy. Now, it was 
his turn to become benefactor. He told the story of 
her goodness to his comrades and his shipmates; and 
with the generosity of British seamen, both officers 
and crew immediately agreed to restore her private 
property to the illustrious captive. All her large and 
beautiful vessels of pure gold, an immense quantity of 
the most valuable jewels, her costly furniture, and 
property of every description, were restored to her by 
these chivalrous fellows, in acknowledgment of the 
gentle deed which had given them back a comrade. 
The happy midshipman took her, on their arrival in 
port, to his own home, and she remained with his 
family till her restoration to freedom. His share of 
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prize-money, even after the resignation of her private 
property, was between L.4000 and L.5000. 

It is singular, when one glances back at the past— 
in so many instances a prototype of the present—to find 
that the last naval battle fought off Cronstadt was 
won for Russia by an English admiral. Let us accept 
the omen as a pledge that British valour will again be 
triumphant on those waters. In the war between 
Russia and Sweden, 1780, English officers received 
permission to engage in either service as they thought 
fit. Admiral Creuse, Sir Frederick Thesiger, Captain 
Elphinstone, and several other distinguished men, 
entered the Russian service, and off Cronstadt, in the 
May of 1780, defeated the Swedes. It is interesting to 
learn how the autocrat of those days estimated the 
consequences of a naval defeat in the Baltic. Catherine 
was, at the time, residing at the palace of Zarsko Zelo. 
For four days and nights before the action, she took 
no rest, and but little refreshment. During its con- 
tinuance, she paced the beautiful terrace near the 
Baths of Porphyry, listening with terrible anxiety to 
the thunder of the cannon, which was so tremendous 
that several windows in St Petersburg were broken by 
the concussion. It is said that, anticipating defeat, her 
carriages and horses were waiting in readiness to convey 
her to Moscow. One of the English boy-lieutenants, 
Elphinstone, the admiral’s nephew, at length brought 
her the tidings of victory. His dispatches were 
carried to the empress, who ordered her attendants to 
give the bearer refreshments and a bed. The gallant 
boy took advantage of the permission, and slept till 
the dawn was far advanced, during which period 
Catherine sent three times to know if he were awake. 
Starting at length from sleep, he was immediately 
conducted, in his soiled and war-stained gear, to the 
royal presence. The empress received him with 
gracious kindness, called him ‘my son,’ and desired 
him to give her a description of the battle, marking 
on the dispatches, as he obeyed, the position of the 
different ships. She then gave him her orders for the 
commander-in-chief; presented him with a beautiful 
little French watch, a rouleau of ducats; and in spite 
of his extreme youth, conferred on him the rank of 
captain.* 

One cannot look back at the past without a com- 
forting assurance that better days have come. The 
press-gang, for instance, would not be endured in the 
present age. It is one bitter herb the less; how bitter, 
they only who suffered from it could perhaps tell. We 
can scarcely conceive the agony of those whose home 
was thus robbed of its chief treasure; who watched 
and waited long hours in vain for Ais coming who was 
never more to bless their sight—the father or the son 
who had left them for his daily toil, and met the 
spoiler ere nightfall. How men who had been thus 
injured cou/d fight as they did, is marvellous, and 
speaks volumes for the generous nature of the race. 
In one instance, this misery was spared by a singular 
intervention. A West Indiaman arrived at Gravesend, 
and was almost instantly boarded by a press-gang. 
The mates of these vessels were always sure of being 
‘impressed ; and the young man who now anticipated 
such a fate was the more pained, because his old 
mother, a very poor widow, who relied on him wholly 
for support, was, he had heard, dying. She had, the 
pilot assured him, watched every sunrise and sunset, 
with the constantly deferred and sickening hope of 
bidding her boy a last farewell. With a sinking heart 
and angry spirit he watched the party ascend the side ; 
and in his agony, murmured a prayer for help. Help 
came! The crew of the West Indiaman were brought 
on deck; and whilst the lieutenant was examining 
them, a health-boat arrived. As no clean bill of health 
was found on board the West Indiaman, or at least 


* From Carr’s Northern Summer. 


none deemed satisfactory, the vessel, with the lieutenant 
of the man-of-war and all his gang, was ordered to 
Stangate Creek, to perform quarantine together for 
forty days! The mate blessed the thraldom he would 
have execrated an hour earlier, since it enabled him, 
by a little daring and cunning, to escape on shore, and 
avoid the fate impending. His mother lived to bless 
her son once more. 

But there were few such escapes as this—broken 
hearts and bitter tears generally followed the steps of 
the press-gang. A young man of decent parentage, the 
son of a substantial farmer, was walking, on his bridal- 
eve, near the shore of Dartmouth harbour. Doubtless 
happy thoughts were lending a new charm to the still 
evening, and rendered him somewhat absent, for he 
never heard the press-gang till they had come close 
behind him and pinioned his arms. As usual, entreaties 
and threats were vain. He was carried on board a 
man-of-war, which instantly put to sea; and for years 
and years afterwards no tidings of him reached his 
family. His mysterious disappearance caused a sorrow 
beyond all expression. His father never held up his 
head again, neglected his farm, and died a poor, broken- 
hearted old man. The bride-expectant sorrowed for 
a time, and then became the wife of another. Time 
drew its cruel veil of oblivion over his fate, and few 
ever named his name, save the aged mother, who 
still prayed for him, and would never believe that he 
was dead. 

And this loving faith had its fruition. A sailor with 
a wooden leg at length returned to call her ‘ mother,’ 
and explain the past—a weather-beaten, maimed 
creature, set free because he could no longer be of use 
—penniless, and unfit to earn his bread in any other 
way: but even thus he was welcome. The old woman 
awoke to new life and energy since her lost was found ; 
she struggled to make his home comfortable, and earned 
his and her own bread by washing. It was pleasant to 
see his devotion to her, and the handy way in which he 
helped her to make everything what he called ‘ ship- 
shape’ about them; but often, in the midst of her 
patient and meek content, a cloud would come before 
her eyes when she thought of the past—of the fair 
home, the dear husband, the brave, handsome youth, 
the promised bride, and the long, long sorrow. 

We may indeed be thankful that, in so far as the 
press-gang is concerned, we 

Wear our rue with a difference. 


There is probably no mere human evil without its 
mitigation. Some of these pressed men had, by their 
enforced fate, ‘ greatness thrust upon them.’ My 
mother knew three distinguished admirals who had 
been pressed from the merchant-service, one of whom 
was accustomed to relate, with much glee, his return 
to his home when a post-captain, after another myste- 
rious disappearance. The post-office—at least so far 
as seamen’s letters were concerned—must have been in 
a singular lethargy in those days, for Admiral M—— 
had written repeatedly without receiving an answer, 
and found, on his return to his native village, that 
not a single letter had ever reached his home. In the 
light of our present civilisation, those appear dark 
days indeed, when men still serving under ‘our ancient 
ensign, fair St George,’ should have been as those dead 
to their countrymen, and few could answer for a day’s 
freedom on shore. 

The second of these involuntary admirals com- 
manded, as captain, a ship on board which my father 
served as a young lieutenant at the battle of Copen- 
hagen, and was guilty of a most extraordinary freak in 
conjunction with the latter. The British fleet came 
off Copenhagen on the 30th of March. The battle did 
not begin till the 2d of April. Meantime) the ships 


anchored about seven or eight miles from the city; a 
frigate, a lugger, and a brig, much nearer. Bethe 
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fleet, batteries, and people awaited the nearer approach 
of the enemy. The first day passed quietly on board 
the Mosquito; on the second, Captain Jackson agreed 
with his favourite lieutenant, that the shore looked 
very inviting, and proposed a walk. And they actually 
landed, and coolly prepared to take pedestrian exercise 
on the enemy’s soil! It was much as if the crew of 
the Agamemnon proposed, in sea-phrase, to ‘stretch 
their legs’ in the immediate vicinity of Sebastopol. It 
is possible that utter amazement at such incredible 
audacity paralysed, for a time, the Danes, for the 
officers had walked some distance before the nearest 
battery discharged a shot at them. As they were out 
of range, however, this gentle hint was disregarded, 
and they had left their boat some distance behind them 
before they were compelled to abandon their purpose 
by the advance of some Danish soldiers sent to capture 
them. It then became necessary to run, and thus 
ingloriously they quitted the Danish soil. My father, 
young, light, and agile, flew swiftly towards the boat; 
his commander, a fat man, panted heavily behind, both 
pursued by rifle-bullets ; but they succeeded in gaining 
their boat, and re-embarking in safety. Often, in after- 
years, their Danish walk was the subject of merry 
reminiscence. 

One of the greatest miseries attending the present 
war, has been the personal sufferings of the army from 
privation—inexcusable privation—and pestilence ; and 
we are apt to think that in the old war, people did not 
suffer thus. But an officer who served all through the 
Peninsular campaigns assured me, the other day, that, 
with the difference of the sufferings being inevitable, 
they were the same under Wellington—‘only,’ he 
added significantly, ‘people didn’t know it in Eng- 
land.’ No blame could be or ever was attached to 
the great duke; but the sufferings were not the less 
severe. 

Speaking of the Duke, we were told an anecdote of 
him some time since which is highly characteristic. 
The narrator had been a trumpeter in the Guards, a 
boatswain in the navy, and is now a parish-clerk. 
Having heard that he had served in Spain and 
Portugal, we asked him if he had seen much of the 
Duke of Wellington during that time. He answered: 
‘I never saw him but once, and that seeing I shall 
never forget. We were in Portugal. The people of 
the neighbourhood, distrusting the honesty of their 
allies, had driven their pigs into the woods, in hopes 
of concealing them. Our men found it out, and the 
soldiers of the 8—th went out hog-hunting by moon- 
light. In firing at the pigs, they hit and killed some of 
their own comrades. When this affair reached the ears 
of the commander-in-chief, he was very angry. He knew 
well how necessary it was for the Portuguese to rely 
on British honesty, and to be sure of a just price for 
food; and he had made it death for any soldier to 
steal from the people. I was standing,’ continued 
our informant, ‘close to the general immediately 
after this affair. He looked very much displeased. 
Just then a soldier came by with a sack of flour on 
his shoulder. 

“Hallo, my man,” said the general, “where did 
you get that flour?” 

“TI took it from the mill yonder, my lord.” 

“Did you pay for it?” 

“No, my lord ; I took it.” 

There was an instant’s pause. Then the duke 
called out : 

“ Provost-marshal, do your duty !” 

The man was hanged on the spot; and after that, 
there was no more pilfering or plundering.’ 

Stern discipline this! reminding one of the command 
of ‘Bonnie Dundee.’ But here, again, there is a 
difference. It does not appear that such terrible and 
prompt justice is even needed amongst the men whom 
Miss Nightingale characterises as like ‘good children,’ 


and whose self-devotion and simple piety are glorious 
proofs of what the forty years’ peace have done in 
training and teaching the new generation. 
May we soon 
Out of this nettle Danger pluck the flower Safety, 


and act over again, with the like improved aspect, the 
story of the old peace! 


TRACINGS OF ICELAND AND THE 
FAROE ISLANDS. 
EXCURSION TO EIDE 


A wative boat with four men was at the ship’s side 
punctually at six next morning, and we three excur- 
sionists, having swallowed a light breakfast, were soon 
ready to start. There was a fine bright sky, with 
scarcely any wind to give us either aid or resistance. 
Our design was to pass through the long straight 
sound between Stromée and Osterie, to the little 
fishing-village of Eide (different from the Eide in 
Nalsée), near which we hoped to be able to see the 
noted sea-cliffs of the Kodlen and Myling, which 
there look out upon the Northern Ocean. In our 
party was Mr Robert Allan, of Edinburgh, son of the 
late Mr Thomas Allan, who, in company with Sir 
George Mackenzie, had explored the geology of the 
Farées in 1812, and published an elaborate paper on 
the subject in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. 

Rowing at the rate of about three miles an hour— 
for the Faréese boatmen are by no means disposed to 
overtask themselves, and row with short weak 
oars—we passed along a glassy fiord, with lofty 
cliffs rising close upon our left, shewing clearly the 
bedding of the trap and the alternating strata of 
tufa. Flitting sea-birds, a few fishing-boats scattered 
here and there, now and then the projection of a 
porpoise-fin above the waves, are the sole objects that 
give life to the scene. By und by, we cross the open- 
ings of branch-fiords, receding amongst masses of dark 
mountains. Sometimes an unusual extent of green 
slope rising from the shore gives occasion for a small 
farming-establishment, where lives a family that pro- 
bably never has any intercourse with others except by 
boat. Everywhere the country is seen to have the 
same kind of structure; and, being so clearly laid 
bare, we know what it is composed of ten miles off as 
well as on the hillside we are passing. Even the 
Tremotest mountain-tops betray what they are, without 
putting us to the slightest trouble. In the sound, we 
are simply passing through an excavated valley, built 
up on each side of alternate trap and tufa, forming long 
and gently rising terraces, on many of which the snow 
still rests. A loftier hill, such as Skellingfield, which 
we get a glimpse of through a lateral fiord, rising 3000 
feet straight up from the sea, is merely a mass contain- 
ing a few additional courses of this grand natural 
masonry. The highest and most reduced fragments of 
beds lead us ideally to extend them into the complete- 
ness they once possessed in common with those below ; 
and we then get some notion of the enormous amount of 
matter which has been carried away, and of the power 
of the agent which effected its removal. What a 
stupendous operation is thus revealed to the instructed 
observer !—surely far exceeding in poetical sublimity 
the mythical ideas by which the peasantry usually seek 
to explain such phenomena. Let us not, however, 
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think too disrespectfully of the uneducated, in regard 
to these matters, when we remember that English 
geologists of the highest reputation have, over and 
over again, expressed themselves as content to imagine 
that all such denudations, as they call them, are the 
effect of floods of water—water which is never seen 
or known to do such things in nature, and which is seen 
at the bottom of these very hills acting in quite a 
different way—namely, forming rough beaches and 
cliffs, and strewing out the débris; the only particular 
favourable to such an idea being the (in the case) 
insignificant one, that, a block in water, being reduced 
to about 1} the specific gravity of the surrounding 
element, is sometimes seen to be transported somewhat 
further than might be expected. Till science can 
speak a little more rationally and conclusively, we may 
let natural wit alone. 

The sound, though indenting promontories prevent 
us from seeing more than a few miles at any time 
along its course, is, like all the other sounds between 
these islands, tolerably straight. Excepting that recent 
débris from the mountains has, in many places, made 
green slopes at the bottom, there is a general bareness 
and sterility over this insular landscape. After 
becoming familiarised with its long persisting mono- 
tony, I was startled at Nord Skall with the appearance 
of some irregular masses of detrital matter stretching 
along the shore and through the waters of the sound ; 
and mentally vaticinated that here there must be some 
unusually deep recess in the mountains; for I judged 
in the light of many former observations, that these 
mounds were moraines, or the ice-brought sweepings 
of a valley or valleys which once contained glaciers. 
Accordingly, on a nearer approach, such a recess made 
its appearance, being adeep though short valley in the 
island of Osterée. Such findings we may always 


confidently expect, when a true key has been laid hold | d 


of in the investigation of natural phenomena. 

At length, after six hours of very slow rowing, we 
reached the village of Eide—a cluster of rude wooden 
cottages, much like those in Thorshavn, but the whole 
bearing a still homelier and poorer aspect. We landed 
amidst the usual group of wondering natives, on black 
rocks besprent with odorous relics of fish; and through 
one of our boatmen, who understood our language, 
inquired if a boat with fresh men could be had to take 
us to the Kodlen. It quickly appeared that the men 
were all absent at the fishing, so that we should be 
obliged to continue to use the boat in which we had 
come from Thorshavn. There was, however, some- 
thing to be done in the first place—we must see 
Paul Jonson's huus. It became evident, from the talk 
of the boatmen, that this was a local wonder, which no 
traveller could possibly be allowed to escape. There 
were talkings about other things while we still lingered 
on the shore: we asked, for example, if there was a 
church in Eide: but all ended and settled in this one 
thing—we must see Paul Jonson’s huus. Resigning 
ourselves to what seemed inevitable, we were led up 
through the labyrinthine passages of the village, till we 
came to a tall narrow house of rude masonry, having 
an entrance under a small wooden arch inscribed with 
a verse from the Psalms in Danish. We were speedily 
conducted up a narrow winding stair into a neat, well- 
lighted apartment, containing some decent articles 
of furniture, and a few rude prints on the wall. And 
here we were received with good-humoured civility by 


an elderly woman, who proved to be Miss Jonson. 
There was nothing at all remarkable about the house 
in our eyes. What gave it an attraction in popular 
regard, was merely its being the only house of more 
than one story, or possessing accommodations above 
the humblest, in the village, or rather perhaps the 
whole district. Paul Jonson, the deceased father of 
the present proprietress, was the one rich man of the 
country, and had made himself immortal by building 
this mansion. We, after all, found some reason for an 
interest in the house and its builder ; for Paul Jonson 
had here given lodging for some days to Mr Thomas 
Allan and Sir George Mackenzie while they were 
engaged in examining the geology of the neighbour- 
hood. Miss Jonson had some recollection of Mr Allan, 
and appeared gratified in seeing his son after such a 
long interval. We learned from her, that her father 
had become interested in the pursuits of his two learned 
guests ; had been their guide to the summit of Sletter- 
tind, a lofty mountain near by; and, after their depar- 
ture, commemorated their reaching the top of that 
mountain by placing there a stone inscribed with their 
names and the date of their visit. When we came 
away to pursue our excursion to the Kodlen, Miss 
Jonson very kindly sent after us a huge decanter full 
of delicious new milk. 

It was upon a perfectly smooth sea that we set forth 
on this interesting excursion. In any other circum- 
stances, the danger might have been such as to give us 
pause. We had only, after all, to row out to the 
extremity of the sound, scarcely two miles off, in order 
to see the grand objects we were in quest of. The 
natural history of the Kodlen and Myling is simply 
this: the Farées, all round the outside, are powerfully 
escarped by the rage of the ocean; so, wherever high 
ground is presented in that direction, we find it verti- 
cally cliffed to the very summit. At the north-west 
extremity of the sound between Osterée and Stromée, 
there chances to be high ground; there, accordingly, 
are cliffs of great elevation. The Kodlen might be 
escribed as a hill with one-half cut away, and the 
bare section of the remaining half presented to the sea. 
Our course lay along the base; and so gradually did its 
wonders creep upon us, that, when under its highest part, 
we had a difficulty in believing—grand as it was—that 
it reached an elevation, as ascertained by Mr Thomas 
Allan, of 1134 feet. At about one hundred yards from 
this cliff, our boat was allowed for awhile to float at ease, 
the men only taking care that we did not come too 
near. It was a most magnificent scene. The cliff is 
absolutely vertical; at one place, it even overhangs. 
The swell of the calm water, on which our boat rose 
and fell, was continually advancing to dash itself 
on the base, or flow into deep dark caves, where its 
operations were only revealed to us by the roar which 
it produced. At one place, a couple of tall fragments 
stood at a small distance out from the precipice, one of 
them perforated below, so as to give it somewhat of the 
figure of a human being. The excited fancy easily 
transforms them both into resemblances of humanity, 
and hence has arisen the name by which they are 
known, of the Giant and his Wife. The cliff, in 
consequence of its extreme steepness and smoothness, 
is little haunted by sea-birds. I could observe but one 
ledge, afforded by a more than usually friable bed of 
clay-stone, on which they seemed to find a tolerable rest. 
As a study for the geologist, the Kodlen cannot be over- 
estimated. Imagine a section of between eleven and 
twelve hundred feet, presenting hundreds of alternating 
beds, all as clearly traceable as the stripes on a checked 
bed-curtain! Their arrangement is horizontal; and 
nothing can be more instructive than the regular 
interjection of the group of comparatively thin and 
soft beds of tufa and clay-stone with the dense beds of 
trap. Vertical fractures at tolerably regular intervals, 
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explain to us in a moment why these cliffs assume the 
wall-like front by which they are characterised. One 
vertical mass between two fractures, has fallen down 
ten or twelve feet, and produced a fault to that extent. 
Generally, it is at the bottom of fractures that caves 
have been formed, the sea having been able there to 
insert its powerful wedge, and so work its way inward. 
There are some caves, however, above the reach of the 
waves, and which must have been produced before the 
present relative level of sea and land was assumed. We 
all regretted that our time did not permit us to sail to 
the opposite side of the sound, in order to pass under the 
more magnificent Myling. We were obliged to content 
ourselves with a distant view of the grand escarpments 


of that part of the coast, and of the stacks or outlying | 


fragments of rock which we see shooting hundreds of 
feet high in its front.* The whole, taken in connection 
with the similar, though less elevated cliffs all around 


the Faries, may be said to form a splendid illustration | 


of what the sea can do in cutting down hills and strewing 
out the removed materials. 

Returning to Eide, and having to wait there awhile, 
that our men might rest, I took the opportunity of 
examining the neighbourhood. The place is a low 
isthmus between the sound and the outer ocean, and 
here there are some small fields under cultivation. 
Every here and there, the rocks are presented on the 
surface, where they invariably are rounded or flattened, 


with peculiar deep channelings, precisely like those | 


rocks which are now generally believed to have been 
abraded by ice. My attention being arrested by these 
features, I looked narrowly for the striw or scratches 
which ice generally leaves on surfaces over which it 
has passed. They presented themselves in abundance 
in several places—most strikingly of all within sea-mark 
on the shore of the quiet bay—being all directed from the 
north, which is also the direction of the canaurx or 
channelings, and further, of the passage or isthmus in 
which the village lies. It was curious to reflect that 
these minute features should still be preserved on a 
surface which has since been subjected to so long a 
period of oceanic attrition as is indicated by the cliffs 
of the Kodlen and Myling. 

By ten o'clock in the evening, we were once more 
on board the Thor, where we learned that our amateur 
photographer had had a great day in Thorshavn, 
assembling round him all the remarkable-looking 
persons of both sexes, and exciting their infinite sur- 
prise by the fidelity of his portraitures. His greatest 
difficulty had been to keep his sitters from coming 
in their finest Sunday-attire, instead of the picturesque 
habiliments they were accustomed to wear. The 
captain had been employing the time in taking in a 
supply of coal to speed us on our way to Iceland. 
One of the lieutenants, in the course of his per- 
ambulations, had fallen in with and purchased a 
couple of knives, the handiwork of one of the villagers. 
They created a general feeling of astonishment in our 
party; for, so far from being rude, as everything 
that met the eye in Farée seemed to be, the handles 
and cases were beautifully inlaid with brass, ebony, 
and bone, shewing much taste as well as ingenuity 
in the artificer. One was of the size of a penknife, 
the other somewhat larger, both blades being fixed 
in the handles, and designed to be inserted loose into 
their cases. I afterwards purchased a knife of consi- 
derably larger size, of the kind used for killing the 
dolphins which occasionally come ashore on the Farées; 


* In a Narrative of the Cruise of the Yacht Maria among the Farie 
Islands in the Summer of 1854 (a beautifully illustrated and very 
pleasantly written volume, published by Longman, 1855), it is stated 
that the Myling, by aneroid barometer, is 2100 feet high. The 
remarkable stacks near that cliff are, in the same volume, said to 
be 800 feet high, and are described as bearing the appearance of 
having fallen away from the adjacent precipice. This book may 
be recommended to all who wish to get a correct representation 
of Fardese scenery. 


and this knife is also of elegant workmanship and 
decoration. Though the labour employed in the making 
must have been very great, the two knives first men- 
tioned cost only four shillings and sixpence of British 
money. We were told that, while there are not, and 
scarcely could be, regular artificers in Farée, almost 
every man is at least hisown smith and carpenter ; and 
that, from the peculiar necessities of the islanders, they 
often shew a high degree of ingenuity in lines of handi- 
craft the most foreign in appearance to their general 
habits of life. It is instructive, however, to observe 
how ingenuity may reach a high pitch in decoration 
before it attains to any very decided practical improve- 
ment. The Fariéese make beautiful knives; but they 
have not yet arrived at the idea of connecting the 
handle and blade by a clasp. 

From what I have seen of the people of Zetland, and 
know of their social condition, I think there must be a 
striking contrast between them and the Faréese. The 
fact of the latter being a day and a half’s sail further 
to the north, cannot be the sole cause of the difference. 
The explanation must chiefly be looked for in the 
different political and moral arrangements. While 
Zetland is expressly a part of Great Britain, having 
its share of representation, its settled native clergymen 
and schoolmasters, its old resident gentry, and full 
participation in all commercial privileges and abilities 
enjoyed by the rest of the country, Farde is treated as 
a sort of dependency, under officers and clergy sent to 
it, and who never become naturalised in it; and, up to 
the present year, its whole commerce has been a mono- 
poly in the hands of the Danish government. Hence 
there is a deficiency of active moral elements to stir 
up, purify, and cultivate the mass of peasantry which 
constitutes the population of this northern archipelago. 
They are discontented, without having any very clear 
idea as to what is the matter with them. They have 
a ‘loyalty unlearned’ towards the king, and yet are 
full of complaints against his government. With a 
view to pleasing them, the government monopoly is 
now to cease, leaving them at liberty to trade with 
any person or country; yet they are full of fears 
regarding this change, lest it leave them unsupplied 
with the corn which they require from abroad. I 
can have no doubt that free-trade will bring about 
its usual good effects in Farée, and among the best 
will be its inspiring a hitherto unknown feeling of 
self-assertion and self-dependence. 


MONSIEUR LE MAIRE. 


In this country of ours, it is not always easy for the 
suitor to get his mistress’s consent tomarry him; even 
when that is obtained, mammas and papas will foolishly 
interfere ; and, in short, a thousand things may occur 
to prove the truth of the saying, that the course of true 
love never does run smooth. But once it comes fairly 
to marriage, the difficulty is at an end. Everything 
then is as easy as lying. To get married in England 
is a very simple affair indeed, for there are several ways 
of tying the knot-matrimonial, in order to meet the 
requirements of every taste, and the condition of every 
pocket. In the first place, a man may be married at 
his parish-church, by his parish-priest, and by his 
parish-clerk, either by licence or after due publication 
of banns on three successive Sundays, after the form 
and fashion of his forefathers; secondly, he may be 
married in any chapel or meeting-house belonging to 
persons of any religious persuasion whatsoever, pro- 
vided it be duly registered for the purpose; and 
lastly, he may dispense with the religious ceremonial 
altogether—he may decline availing himself of the 
assistance of either priest or minister, and be married 
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democratically at a registrar’s office. In that part of 
the United Kingdom called Scotland, he may be married 
by a blacksmith, or anybody else; and in fact, so easy 
is the affair there, that it is more difficult to tell what 
does not constitute a marriage in Scotland than what 
does. In any case, there is not the least difficulty in 
getting the work speedily and efficiently performed: par- 
sons, ministers, registrars, and blacksmiths, being ready 
enough at all times to earn their fees; and the law, in 
this case at least, cannot be said to insist on vexatious 
and needless formalities. It throws no difficulties in 
the way which can try the patience of the most ardent 
lover, or risk the scaring away of the shyest of old 
bachelors. 

It is not so, however, in France. if the law of 
marriage had been framed by the most rabid of the 
Malthusian philosophers, for the express purpose 
of deterring their countrymen from assuming the 
bonds and obligations of wedlock, it could not have 
more effectually answered the purpose. The number 
of certificates of birth, death, age, the consent. of 
parents, if absent, &c., which must be produced 
before one can get married in France, is perfectly 
bewildering. It would really seem that the lawyers, 
when discussing this part of their code, were labouring 
under a monomaniacal dread of bigamy. They have 
made it a matter of considerable difficulty to get 
married once; and as to having more than one wife 
at one and the same time 4 la Turque, the thing in 
France must be impossible. 
are French bred and born, great delay and expense 
must often be submitted to before the requirements of 
the law can be observed ; but when one party is French, 
and the other a foreigner, the difficulty is increased 
fourfold, and becomes, in the case of a stupid mayor— 
and mayors are occasionally stupid in France as well 
as in England—almost insurmountable. Now this was 
my own predicament. An Englishman marrying one 
of his own countrywomen in France, may be married 
in the chapel of the British embassy, and so avoid 
meddling with the French law altogether; but it is 
not so if he would marry a Frenchwoman. In that 
case, he must be married according to the law of France, 
which, recognising marriage as a civil contract only, 
ordains that such contract must be entered into before 
the municipal authorities of the district in which one 
of the contracting parties resides, or rather in which he 
or she has resided long enough to have acquired a 
domicile—the domicile as Ss marriage being 
established by six months’ continued residence in one 
commune. short, a foreigner can only be married 
in France to a French subject, according to French 
law—that is, before the civil officer, generally the 
mayor of the commune. In England, from the Lord 
Mayor of London downwards to the most insignificant 
first magistrate of the most infinitesimal borough 
corporate, mayors have little to do besides presiding 
over the gatherings together, either for jollity or palaver, 
of their fellow-citizens; but in France, Monsieur le 
Maire is a vastly more notable personage: he is a 
government functionary, and chief-priest in the temple 
of Hymen. 

For my own part, neither parental objections nor 
avuncular threatenings clouded my courtship. I was 
undisturbed alike by the cares attendant on the dispo- 
sition of wealth, and the anxieties inseparable from 
poverty. I had made choice of a wife; no one hada 
word to say against it; and we had nothing to do but 
to be married as soon as we pleased. It was at this 
point, however, that all our difficulties commenced. 

Paris has twelve mayors—one for each of the twelve 
arrondissements into which the city is divided—and 
marriages must be celebrated before the mayor of the 
arrondissement in which one of the parties is domiciled. 
When, therefore, both lady and gentleman are resident 


Even when both parties | she 


mayors; but as it happened that my domicile was in 
the same arrondissement as that of my intended wife, 
we had no choice but to be married by Monsieur le 
Maire of the third arrondissement; and that officer 
being both very stupid and very tenacious of his 
opinion, we were actually compelled to have recourse 
» Nag law before he could be made to perform his 
office. 

The individual who filled the post of mayor of the 
third arrondissement of Paris at that period, was a 
retired lawyer, an ex-notaire, or avoué, or avocat, or 
something of that kind—just such a man as with us 
retires from his business or profession when he has 
secured a competency, and gets himself put on the 
county bench, in order to add a little dignity to the 
otium he promises himself for the remainder of his days. 
In person, Monsieur le Maire was tall, thin, and what 
the French call 3; in manner, precise, somewhat 
pompous, and cold. Add to this, that he had an 
overwhelming idea of his own merit, and was much 
prejudiced against everything English; and it was 
easy to see that he would prove a very troublesome 
fellow to deal with, particularly if required to do any- 
thing out of the common routine of his office. I was 
not long in verifying the correctness of this my first 
impression, and that, too, although I had taken the 
precaution to get an introduction to the great man 
from a mutual acquaintance. He was a troublesome 
fellow to deal with, as the sequel will abundantly 


Ww. 

‘Monsieur le Maire,’ said I on my first interview 
with him, with my very best bow, and in my very best 
French, with the Anglo-Parisian accent—‘ Monsieur le 
Maire, I am about to espouse a French lady, who is 
domiciled in the arrondissement which enjoys the 
advantage of being presided over by you; an advan- 
tage in which I have the happiness to participate; and 
I have availed myself of the kindness of our obliging 
friend to enable me to inquire of you personally what 
formalities it will be requisite for me to observe in the 
matter. I am quite aware that the French law of 
marriage is very strict in the case of one of the con- 
tracting parties being a foreigner, but I feel sure (and 
here I made another of my very best bows) that I 
could not do better than apply to monsieur for advice 
and direction.’ 

‘Monsieur,’ replied the mayor in his stately way, 
but with great politeness, tickled, as I had hoped, by 
the flattery administered in my opening speech—‘ as 
you are a foreigner, a British subject, and Mademoiselle 
votre future is a French woman, we shall require several 
pieces (certificates), which can only be obtained in 
your own country. I fear, therefore, that we shall be 
the cause of some expense, and what monsieur will 
probably disrelish far more—delay ;’ and here Monsieur 
le Maire facetiously turned out his hands, shrugged up 
his shoulders, dropped the corners of his mouth, and 
raised his brows, in true Gallic fashion. 

‘ The expense is of little moment, but delay will be 
inconvenient,’ I stammered out with a faint attempt at 
a smile—for the delay of a month to a man about 
making a love-match, appears almost like an adjourn- 
ment sine die. 

‘ Monsieur is not married—there are no legal impe- 
diments to the step he is about to take ?’ 

‘ Married!’ I cried, laughing, in spite of my vexation 
at the threatened delay, at the gravity with which the 
question was put. ‘I do not contemplate bigamy, 
Monsieur le Maire, and I am not aware of the existence 
of any legal impediment whatever. Pray proceed.’ 

‘Ne vous fachez pas, monsieur. We must proceed 
with due caution, and, indeed, with more than our 
usual care, since monsieur is a foreigner.’ 

‘ Well, well, monsieur, I can easily prove that I am 


in the capital, there is generally a choice between two 


a single man; and, moreover, if you desire it, that I 
was never married in my life. What next ?” 
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‘Is monsieur majeur (of age)?’ 

‘I’m four-and-twenty in December.’ 
June. 

‘Then you are not of age. You are mineur quant 
au mariage (a minor as regards marriage). You can- 
not marry until you are twenty-five without consent of 
your parents. Are your parents living ?’ 

‘My mother, yes. My father died more than twenty 
years since.’ 

‘That, monsieur, must be proved by a certificate of 
death ; and I must also have that of his birth.’ 

‘Why,’ I asked, ‘ of his birth?’ For, owing to pecu- 
liar circumstances, I knew that such a certificate could 
not easily be procured. ‘A certificate of his death 
would seem to me to be all that can be requisite. If 
he be dead, and I prove that he is so, I should think 
that even the law, if curious on the point, might take 
for granted that he had been born !’ 

The sneer was irrepressible, but the indulgence in 
it was attended with disastrous consequences. I had 
made the formal old lawyer my enemy, and he proceeded 
more solemnly than ever: 

‘Monsieur is evidently not aware of the gravity of 
the circumstances. It is important that every precau- 
tion should be taken, and that we should keep strictly 
en régle. I am bound to protect the interests of my 
countrywoman, and I shall certainly insist on the 
production of the pieces I have mentioned. It by 
no means follows that I am to yield a point because 
monsieur cannot see the necessity of it.’ Having 
delivered himself of this reproof, he resumed his 
interrogatory : 

‘Does Madame votre mére intend to be present at 
your marriage ?’ 

‘She does not.’ 

‘Eh bien! monsieur,’ said the mayor briskly, as if 
delighted at being able to give me this extra trouble, 
‘since you are a minor as regards marriage, I must 
have the written consent of Madame votre mire, 
properly attested by British authorities.’ 

* By what authorities ?’ I asked. 

‘Where does madame reside?—where is her 
domicile ?’ 

‘She resides chiefly in London.’ 

‘Eh bien! the consent of madame must be attested 
by the Lor’ Mayor de Londres!’ 

‘The what ?’ said I, laughing heartily—‘ the what ?’ 

‘By the Lor’ Mayor—the Lor’ Mayor de Londres.’ 

‘Surely, Monsieur le Maire, you are joking. The 
Lord Mayor of London has nothing whatever to do 
with marriages. His lordship would laugh at me 
if I were to apply to him on such a subject. Besides, 
even as a magistrate before whom my mother could 
make a declaration of her consent, the Lord Mayor is 
not the proper officer to apply to, inasmuch as he has 
no jurisdiction in that quarter of the capital in which 
she resides. You are asking me, therefore, to do 
what is impossible. I cannot comply with your 
request.’ 

‘Then, monsieur,’ said the mayor with the most 
provoking coolness, ‘on ne vous mariera pas (we will 
not marry you).’ 

‘Not marry me! Am I, then, to understand that 
no Englishman who is under five-and-twenty years 
of age can be married in France without the consent 
of his parents, certified by the Lord Mayor of London ?’ 

‘Just so, monsieur, if the parents reside in London. 
The Lor’ Mayor’ 

‘The Lord Mayor, I interrupted warmly, ‘has 
nothing to do with it. Mayors in England are not 
like mayors in France. They ’—— 

‘Monsieur, I know my duty. A mayor is a mayor. 
I perfectly understand the nature of the functions 
appertaining to that important office. Had I not done 
so, the government of his majesty would not have con- 
fided to my care one of the arrondissements of the 


It was now 


capital. Besides, some years since, I passed a week 
or more in London, during which time I made your 
national institutions my serious study. Of course, I 
did not forget the Lor’ Mayor de Londres ; and, there- 
fore, unless I have the consent of madame, certified by 
him, on ne vous mariera pas.’ 

‘Very well, monsicur,’ said I with a sigh, feeling 
quite unable to combat the logic I had just heard— 
‘very well; I must endeavour to satisfy you. Pray, 

on.’ 

‘In what diocese were you domiciled when last in 
England ?’ asked the mayor with the tone and manner 
of a judge or advocate examining a witness. 

‘In the diocese of London.’ 

‘ Which, I believe, is in the province of Cantorbury.’ 

‘It is,’ I replied, wondering what would come next. 

‘Must not the banns of marriage in England be 
published on three successive Sundays at the parish- 
church of one of the parties ?’ 

‘Not if the marriage be by licence.’ 

‘Eh bien!’ cried the mayor with a look of triumph ; 
‘since monsieur cannot have a licence here 2 Paris, 
and since his banns cannot be published la bas & 
Londres, he must procure a certificate to the effect 
that banns may, under certain circumstances, be 
dispensed with, from Milor’ Archévéque de Cantorbury.’ 

* Nonsense !’ exclaimed I, fairly losing my temper at 
the mention of this other milor’ to whom I was to be 
sent for permission to be married—‘ Nonsense! The 
archbishop of Canterbury has no more to do with 
this matter than the Lord Mayor of London. It is 
impossible 

‘Eh bien! monsieur,’ said the mayor in a towering 
passion, ‘on ne vous mariera pas, on ne vous mariera 
pas! I will have both the pieces I have mentioned— || 
that from the Lor’ Mayor de Londres, and that from | 
the Lor’ Archévéque de Cantorbury. Without them, I 
repeat, on ne vous mariera pas.” 

Expostulation was vain. The mayor was not to be 
persuaded either that the conditions he insisted on 
were impossible of fulfilment, or that they were unne- 
cessary. In vain our mutual acquaintance, who all 
this time had been plunged over head and ears in the 


Débats, endeavoured to bring him to reason—in vain I 
| requested him to take counsel with his brother-official 
| in the second arrondissement—that being the quarter 
where such marriages were most common. The unfor- 
tunate word ‘ Nonsense!’ had sunk deep into his soul. 
He was deaf to all remonstrance ; and ringing his bell, 
bowed us hastily out, the last words I heard being, 
‘Lor’ Mayor de Londres,’ and ‘On ne vous mariera 


What was to be done? There was only one mayor 
in Paris who could marry me, and he would not, except 
on certain absurd conditions, which I believed it would 
be quite impossible to comply with. My best plan, of 
course, would have been to apply at once to a person 
competent to give me a legal opinion on the question ; 
but lovers are apt to be impulsive, and forget to weigh 
pros and cons. A lover who reflects is but half in love. 
I was really in love—over head and ears—and, therefore, 
without any reflection at all, at once set out for England, 
without having any very clear idea of what I was going 
to do when I got there. We were then in the pre-railway 
period of the age; and depositing myself in one corner 
of the coupé of a diligence, I was soon rumbling along 
on my way to Boulogne. As hour after hour the huge 
‘conveniency’ creaked and bumped, and rolled along 
on the dreary road, I over and over again cursed the 
obstinacy and conceit of the Jack-in-office who had 
sent me far away from my bride, and compelled me to 
adjourn, perhaps for months, the realisation of my 
hopes. Lover-like, I conjured up every possible mis- 
fortune which could grow out of this unhappy delay. 
I half persuaded myself that something must happen 
to break off the affair altogether ; and as, to my excited 
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imagination, the prospect before me grew blacker and 
blacker, the more and more heartily did I anathematise, 
in a choice compound of British and Gallic, the pig- 
headedness of Monsieur le Maire du troisieme arrondisse- 
ment. His eternal ‘on ne vous mariera pas’ incessantly 
haunted my ears. If I endeavoured to snatch a moment 
of , my sleep was troubled by frightful dreams, 
of which the mayor was the most prominent figure— 
the nightmare for ever standing between me and the 
girl I left behind me; and when roused from my 
spasmodic slumbers by the nasal whine of the profes- 
sional beggar, who was following the lumbering vehicle 
up the hill, his ‘charité, s’il vous plait,’ conveyed no 
meaning to my mind but that of ‘on ne vous mariera 
s.’ 
ee need not say that I got no certificate from 
either Lor’ Mayor or Lor’ Archévéque de Cantor- 
bury; but being advised by a friend, who, not being 
in love, had all his senses about him, I armed myself 
with the consent of my surviving parent, attested by 
the police- magistrate of the district in which she 
resided. To this I added certificates of births and 
deaths without number, always excepting that of the 
birth of my father, which, as I had anticipated, I could 
not easily procure; and, so provided, set off on my 
return to Paris, in the full persuasion that I had done 
all, and more than all, that was really necessary. Not 
so, however, thought Monsieur le Maire. Fixing his 
double eyeglass across the sharp ridge of his long nose, 
he read every word of the various documents which I 
had been at so much pains to procure—the English 
originals, as well as the French translations of them, 
although of the former language he knew not a word— 
and then laying them down with great deliberation, he 
dexterously dropped his spectacles from off his pro- 
boscis by a sudden twitch of the nostril and wink of 
the eye, and said again very emphatically : ‘ Monsieur, 
on ne vous mariera pas.’ 

‘But, monsieur, consider the awkward position in 
which I am placed. I have proved to you by the 
signature of a London magistrate, duly attested by 
that of the British consul in Paris, that I have the full 
consent of my only living parent; and I have proved, 
in an equally satisfactory manner, that my father died 
more than twenty years since. In short, I have done 
all that is really necessary to render my marriage valid, 
as you may easily ascertain by consulting with your 
colleague in the arrondissement in which these mixed 
marriages are of the most frequent occurrence. Your 
persistence in your resolution places me in a position 
of great difficulty. If I have done all that the law 
requires—and permit me to say that I have—what more 
would you have me do?’ 

‘What more! monsieur, what more! Why, I would 
have you procure the consent of Madame votre mire, 
attested by the Lor’ Mayor de Londres; and also, I 
would have you procure a certificate from the Lor’ 
Archéveque de Cantorbury, to the effect that your 
banns of marriage need not and cannot be published 
where you were last domiciled in England, if you 
should be married in France. Without these two 
most important pieces, I repeat, on ne vous mariera 

. So saying, and buttoning his coat over his shirt- 
frill in a very decided cut-it-short kind of manner, 
Monsieur le Maire du troisitme arrondissement rose 
from his seat, and once more formally bowed me out 
of his apartment. 

I now determined on doing what I ought to have 
done at the outset, as soon as the di ty arose—I 
determined on seeking legal advice; and I accordingly 
laid the case before a gentleman with whom I had 
a slight acquaintance, a deputy-procureur du roi. 
Having fully explained the position in which I stood— 
namely, thg impossibility of getting married because 
the mayor refused to perform his office unless I com- 
plied with certain impossible conditions to which he 


obstinately clung, I stated, with great energy, my 
determination of proceeding at once to England, to 
get married in that free country, unless a way could 
be found of speedily bringing the mayor to reason. 
The good-natured lawyer laughed heartily at the recital 
of my troubles, but promised that he would soon get 
me put out of my misery, He was as good as his word. 
He forthwith proceeded to argue the point in the Palais 
de Justice—the Parisian Westminster Hall—before the 
parquet (court) of Monsieur le Procureur du Roi; and 
having beaten the enemy at all points—having shewn 
both that such conditions were not required, and that 
they were impossible to be fulfilled—the poor old mayor, 
in a few days, received a very curt and formal epistle 
from Monsieur le Procureur, requiring and commanding 
him to proceed forthwith in the matter of the marriage 
between Monsieur Dash, a British subject, and Made- 
moiselle Chose, born and now domiciled in Paris. After 
this, everything marcha, as the French say, comme 
sur des roulettes. Nothing remained but to ‘name the 
day ;’ and this, after a little becoming hesitation, was 
soon done. I enjoyed my revenge when I called on 
the mayor’s clerk, who, Jack-like, had been quite as 
determined as his master not to marry us, and ordered 
him to affix the necessary notices or banns of marriage 
on the front of his office that very day. 

And soon the happy day arrived, or rather the first 
of them, for people have two happy days in France— 
that is, if they can afford to devote two days from their 
ordinary avocations to the business of getting married. 
The first is devoted to the legal marriage before the 
civil authorities of the commune. This, although 
counting as the day of the wedding, the day on which 
you are legally one in the unromantic, matter-of-fact 
eye of the law, is not the day on which you really 
become man and wife: it is not the day of the dressing, 
and feasting, and dancing, and weeping, and leave- 
taking, and of all the other doings, grave and gay, 
incident to a wedding. Custom, more powerful than 
law and revolutions, still ordains that you shall have 
the priest’s blessing as well as the mayor’s; and the 
second day therefore is the wedding-day par excellence 
—the day of elegant toilettes and elaborate repasts. 
The first day is a sort of business affair, which is passed 
over in comparative quiet, the gaieties being reserved 
for the morrow, when the blushing bride, shrouded in 
her graceful veil, and crowned with white flowers, is 
led to the altar surrounded by troops of the friends and 
relatives of the two families. It is certainly curious 
that, in spite of the little hold which the mere ordi- 
nances of their religion have retained on the vast 
majority of the French people, marriages by the civil 
authority alone should be so extremely rare. It may 
be that the legal ceremony is too séche—too prosaic 
for a people who are so given to display, and so fond 
of theatrical effect ; but whether that be the cause or 
not, the fact is certain. Very few persons dispense 
with the benediction of Monsieur le Curé. 

The day at last arrived, then, which was to make 
the woman of my choice legally mine, and in which, to 
use the Turkish phrase, my tormentor, the poor stupid 
old mayor, was to eat an immensity of dirt—to marry 
me in spite of his oft-reiterated phrase, ‘On ne vous 
mariera pas.’ Punctually, at the hour appointed, we 
came all to the Mairie, and in as short a time as it 
takes to tell it, we were married. Placing ourselves 
opposite Monsieur le Maire, at a table covered with 
green cloth, and accompanied by four witnesses and 
many relatives, we listened patiently to the captious 
clerk, while, with the usual legal drawl, he read over 
to us all the documents relating to the marriage. Then 
Monsieur le Maire, girding himself with the insignia 
of office. the tricoloured scarf, reminded us, in solemn 
tones, of the respective rights and duties of married 
persons, and put to each of us the all-important 
question. Lastly, the ‘yes’ being pronounced by the 
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gentleman very distinctly, and by the lady, if not very 
distinctly, at least sufficiently so to shew that there 
was no mistake, Monsieur le Maire declared, ‘in the 
name of the law,’ that we were married. 


PEASANT PROVERBS OF NORTHERN 
GERMANY. 


Nor one of the old proverb-lovers, Erasmus, John 
Heywood, or Bishop Andrews, has hit off as happily as 
Lord Chesterfield the reason why we take an interest 
in proverbs. ‘ Proverbial expressions,’ says his lordship 
with genteel severity, ‘are the flowers of the rhetoric 
of the vulgar man—no man of fashion ever has recourse 
to proverbs.’ If, like the noble lord, we look upon the 
world’s theatre as consisting, for all practical purposes, 
exclusively of dress-boxes, and believe man’s mission 
therein to be that of Mr Turveydrop—to deport him- 
self, of course our inference must be that which young 
Philip Stanhope was expected to draw; but if we 
admit the existence of a pit in its own right, we are 
bound to accept its institutions—to respect its oranges, 
lemonade, and ginger-beer, albeit those refreshments 
may lack the refinement of pink champagne and 
peaches. One of these institutions is the proverb: it 
does not belong to the man of fashion: he has no part 
or lot in it: it is, and ever has been, the peculiar pro- 


perty of the multitude—the vulgar, if you will; men | is 


so eminently of no particular fashion, that they are 
content to wear ready-made clothes, and to utter 
ready-made wisdom. 

Hence the attention bestowed on proverbs in times 
which we may suppose were the identical good old 
times, so often deplored with more or less pathos—times 
when as yet geometrical flower-gardens, and periwigs, 
and French poetry, had not shewn that ‘Nature must 
give way to Art.’ Shakspeare, Cervantes, and Fuller 
are well-known proverb-quoters; John Selden has his 
word of commendation for Dr Lancelot Andrews’s 
study of this branch of popular philosophy, ‘ because 
by them [that is, proverbs] he knew the minds of 
several nations, which is a brave thing.’ Good George 
Herbert was another paremiographer. The proverbs 
of Italy were collected, to the number of 6000, by 
Montaigne’s translator, the ‘ Still resolute John Florio,’ 
as he delighted to style himself; those of France, by 
Oudin; and of Spain, not to mention inferior names, 
by the glorious governor of Barataria. Germany has 
not been so fortunate, possibly because German litera- 
ture, as a literature, is comparatively recent; for 
however necessary an impulse from abroad may be, 
the development of home-resources is at the same time 
the strength and the function of a nation’s literature. 
The seed may come from far, but the tree draws its 
pith and substance from the soil, and with its roots 
explores many a rich vein of unsuspected popular 
poetry and popular humour. Latterly, however, 
Folklore, if such a word be admissible, has become a 
staple commodity in Germany ; and scores of pleasant 
little books, in yellow or gray paper-covers, adorned 
with honest German wood-cuts, and filled with popular 
legends, popular tales, and popular songs, annually 
come forth at the fair of Leipsic, and subsequently 
flutter their way across the Channel to the shelves of 
the London foreign bookseller. Among these have 

appeared one or two collections of proverbs, from which 
we have a our specimens of German philosophy- 
made-eas 

But,  —_——— of the fact that German proverbs 
have been hitherto little noticed, these have a special 
claim on English readers: they are the proverbs of the 
Plattdeutsch, or Low-German dialect, the language of 
the country-folk of Hanover, Brunswick, the weird 
region of the Harz, and, in fact, of North Germany 
generally—a dialect which, slightly modified, becomes 
Dutch, high and low; and further modified, is to be 


found, so philologists say, in the mouths of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s subjects. And of their near 
relationship to our own ‘ wise saws,’ there is abundant 
internal evidence. Less poetical than the Oriental 
proverbs, less sarcastic than those of Italy, not so 
dignified as the Spanish, nor so witty as the French, 
their characteristic is that of our own popular sayings— 
sound common sense, gilded over, with a quaint humour, 
bearing the same relation to Southern humour that an 
unctuous chuckle does to a positive laugh. That we 
should find some old friends in German dress, is only 
to be expected: there are certain truths so obvious, 
certain condensed preachments so universally useful, 

that they are familiar in the people’s mouths from 
Cork to Canton, the form of utterance merely varying 
with surrounding circumstances. ‘Owls to Athens,’ 
‘Pepper to Hindostan,’ ‘Oil to the city of the olives,’ 
‘Honey to the bee-keeper,’ ‘ Indulgences to Rome,’ 
‘ Enchantments to Egypt’—all preach the same sermon; 
and, no doubt, if we were sufficiently acquainted with 
the moral philosophy of Central Africa, we would find 
many a gray-tufted little Nestor clucking out his 
Bosjesman version of ‘Coals to Newcastle,’ possibly in 
the form of ‘Tails to monkeys,’ or ‘ Self-conceit to the 
white man.’ So with the Low-German philosopher as 
with us—the persevering pitcher is doomed ‘ De kraug 
geit sau lange tau water, bet he brekt;’ and the broth 
spoiled, ‘ Viele kiiche verdarwet den bri;’ and new 
besoms sweep clean, ‘ Nie bessen kerit gaud;’ and ‘ Et 
is nich alles gold wat glenzet.’ Our ‘Cut your coat 
according to your cloth,’ appears as ‘One must stretch 
himself according to the blanket’—a sage precept, 
for the better comprehension of which we may refer 
the curious to Jones’s predicament in a German 
bed, as depicted by Mr Doyle in his Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson. For ‘One man’s meat is another 
man’s poison,’ the Plattdeutsch is, ‘One man’s owl is 
another’s nightingale ;’ and for ‘ A bird in the hand,’ &c., 
‘A sparrow in the hand is better than a dove on the 
housetop.’ The sarcastic injunction against offering 
advice to our grandmothers in the art of sucking 
eggs (which, it must be confessed, hovers on the 
confines of slang), is much improved on by the German 
peasant in ‘Don’t teach me to know carp—my 
father was a fisherman.’ A very old and very familiar 
story appears in the proverbial form, as, ‘“ We make 
music,” said the bellows-blower to the 2 organist ;’ and 
a still older, as, ‘“It’s too crooked for me,” said the 
fox, when the sausage hung from the rafters.’ By the 
way, we may observe that this article of consumption, 
the sausage, occupies a prominent place, suggestive of 
immense popularity, in German paremiology. Thus, 
‘Wost, weer wost ’—literally, ‘Sausage in return for 
sausage ’—-is the equivalent for our ‘One good turn 
deserves another ;’ it being a point of etiquette with 
the peasant of Northern Germany, to present specimens 
of this delicacy to his neighbours when performing the 
obsequies of a deceased porker. Again, ‘ Everything 
has an end, and a sausage has two ’—true of the lordly 
Hamburger as of the smallest of ‘Small Germans ;’ and 
‘He who has no stick for his dog, must correct him 
with sausages.’—The precise sentiments of the German 
rustic touching the relations of husband and wife, and 
parent and child, are not made very clear by his pro- 
verbs. Some breathe a love of home, and a thorough 
relish for domestic life ; for example: ‘Eigen herd is 
goldes wert’—‘ One’s own hearth is gold’s worth;’ 
while in others, the usual accompaniments of a happy 
home are treated in an essentially old-bachelor spirit. 
Thus, in pointing out the evils of a large family, 
children are likened to pigs: ‘Many swine make the 
wash thin,’ and therefore ‘The man that wishes for 
children is a fool.’ If these proverbs were exclusively 
of Dutch origin, the apparent anomaly would be readily 
accounted for. It is easy to conceive that, among a 


people worshipping the mop and scrubbing-brush, and 
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LL If Samuel Weller, Esquire, Junior, had been Boots at 


utterly given over to the order denominated ‘apple- 
pie, the popular feeling regarding children would be 
‘drat ’em.’ Are there any children in Holland, any 
little treckschuyt-built urchins, that erect grottos of 
Ostend oyster-shells on the banks of her canals, and 
afterwards print off mud-proofs of their boot-soles on 
her dear snowy door-steps? It may be; but if there 
are, we pity them in that land of perennial tidiness. 
The truth is, the province of proverbs is not, in general, 
the sunny-side of things: they have to do with infirmi- 
ties rather than virtues; their business is to lecture, 
warn, and advise; in fact, to be homilies, not eulogies. 
Excellent advice in this spirit is given to those who 
are about to marry. Brunswickers say: ‘In marrying 
a wife and buying a horse, one must be cautious;’ and 
also, ‘When you wed a neighbour’s daughter, and buy 
a neighbour’s cow, you know what you have got;’ or, 
as they say in Cheshire, ‘ Better marry over the 
mixon than over the moor.’ The following may not 
be universally admitted :—‘ Good parents bring up bad 
children, and bad parents good children.’ But who 
can say that this is not only too true: ‘One father can 
support ten children; ten children cannot support one 
father.’ It is not on the stage alone that Lear is home- 
less, and Regan and Goneril refuse him shelter. In 
private life, even in German peasant-life, that drama 
has been acted more than once; or the following, as 
well as the one just quoted, would not be popular 
sayings: ‘I don’t undress till I am going to bed ;’ 
implying that it is rash in a father to give up his all 
to his children, relying on their filial affection for 
support in his old age. The domestic empire is nicely 
partitioned in ‘The cat, the clock, and the wife belong 
to the inside of the house; the dog and the husband, 
to the outside’—an aphorism which has, no doubt, 
driven many a hen-pecked goodman from his seat by 
the fireside. Among the neighbourly proverbs, we 
find: ‘ Better a neighbour on the wall than a kinsman 
far away,’ and ‘Sweep before your own door first, then 
help your neighbour,’ which, by a delicate adjustment 
of the emphasis, may be used either as a selfish maxim 
or the reverse. 

As a general rule, blockheads are mercilessly casti- 
gated in proverbs: perhaps the only exception, the 
only popular saying, which in the least advocates the 
case of that ill-used class, is a German one—namely, 
* Alberne liie sint ak liie’-—‘ Silly people are people for 
all that ;’ at the same time, we are told that ‘It is not 
good to eat cherries with silly folk,’ or to give them 
overmuch encouragement, for ‘When the ass fares too 
well, he dances on the ice.’ A consoling fact, however, 
is stated—‘ No fool is so stupid but he finds another who 
thinks him clever. The highest point to which folly 
can possibly reach, is shewn in ‘He asks the host if 
he keeps good beer,’ such simplicity being obviously 
hopeless. 

So much for folly in general. The special follies, and 
their near relations, the minor vices, have a fair share 
of wisdom expended on them. In flagrant cases of 
empty sententiousness, the remark to be used is ‘ Hush! 
the cat lays an egg, and the goats are lambing.’ On 
self-sufficiency we have, ‘ Vorwirts as Ick, seggt dei 
krewt’—‘ Forwards like me, said the crab.’ On greedi- 
ness: ‘He who will have the last drop from the can, 
gets the lid on his nose.’ On that over-cunning which 
generally recoils on itself: ‘Cunning hens lay their eggs 
among nettles,’ with consequences to themselves that 
may be imagined; and again: ‘“ Where they are singing, 
one may rest easy,” said the devil, and seated himself 
on a nest of ants.’ On the policy of assurance as an 
element of worldly success: ‘Impudence is not good- 
looking, but it is nourishing.’ O truthful parcemiart! 
was it the humbug-won Iranistan of some mute 
inglorious Barnum, guiltless (as yet) of an unblushing 
autobiography, that first called forth this reflection ? 


the Weiszer Hirsch, Gottingen, instead of the White 
Hart, Southwark, the authorship of the following would 
be a matter of little doubt :—‘ “ That’s done with,” as 
Jack said when he buried his father ; ‘“It costs noth- 
ing,” as the peasant said when he thrashed his son; 
‘Too well is too well,” as the man said when he beat his 
wife to death ;’ ‘“That’s the price of the cow,” as the 
peasant said when he brought sevenpence home to his 
wife ; ‘“One must have his joke,” as the devil said 
when he ran his grandmother through with the pitch- 
fork ;} which stroke of humour rather exceeds the 
limits of a joke as laid down in another aphorism, 
‘ A joke must have a sheep’s tooth, not a dog’s.’ 

In strictness, these latter can hardly be called 
proverbs—they have ‘salt’ enough, but they want ‘sense’ 
and ‘shortness,’ the other two ingredients considered 
requisite by Howell. A point or purpose, even though 
it be an immoral one, seems essential to the proverb 
proper. Thus among the recognised proverbs of Italy, 
are to be found maxims little short of villainous; and 
even our honest Plattdeutsch collections contain not a 
few of at least dubious morality ; for example: ‘Children 
and fools tell the truth;’ ‘Necessary lies are no sin;’ 
‘Truth finds no shelter ;’ yet at the same time you are 
told to ‘Keep on the right path, and the bushes won’t 
hurt your eyes.’ Although, as we have already said, 
poetry is not a leading characteristic of the Low- 
German proverbs, it is not wholly wanting: there are 
few proverbs in any language more touchingly poetical 
than this: ‘ When the tree is great, its planter is dead ;’ 
and what a truthful, simple little wayside ‘ bit’—to use 
art-slang—is contained in, ‘When the wagoner can 
drive no longer, he still loves to hear the creaking of 
the wheels!’ So with Wordsworth’s old huntsman— 


Still there’s something in the world 
At which his heart rejoices, 

For when the chiming hounds are out, 
He dearly loves their voices. 


From the purely local proverbs, we learn some 
important facts: that ‘Prussians have two stomachs, 
and no heart;’ that the Harz mountaineers, with all 
their knowledge of diablerie, are yet simple folk in 
agricultural matters—‘the Harzer believes that flax 
grows on trees ;’ and that liberty in Prussia is not of a 
high character, which is to be inferred from the saying, 
‘You are not yet past Ricklingen’—that is, out of 
Prussia, or danger. The following is national rather 
than local, and seems to be a favourite, judging by 
the frequency with which it is quoted in popular 
tales :—--* God never forsakes a German: when he can’t 
eat, he can drink ;’ for the truth of which, vide Head’s 
Bubbles, passim. 

The origin of proverbs may be traced to. man’s very 
natural antipathy to a bare truism acting on his love 
for abstract truth. The human mind, in spite of all 
the uncomfortable things said of it, has a healthy 
instinctive appetite for truth, as the stomach has for 
bread ; but the fare must be seasoned in the one case 
by fancy, in the other by salt, else the palate soon tires. 
Les extrémes se touchent, the distaste for the common- 
place and the taste for the true; and the result of the 
union is the proverb; for what is a proverb but a 
truism made palatable. For example, that people are 
apt to presume on excessive kindness, is a simple truth, 
which must have been felt many a time in every 
German peasant community from the Brocken to the 
Rhine; and probably uttered, now in one form, now in 
another, and each time forgotten from its very obvious- 
ness and triteness, till one more gifted with fancy than 
his fellows rescued the hapless truism by means of an 
illustration drawn from the fireside: ‘Je mer man de 
katte stricket, desto hécher hilt se den swanz ;’ thence- 
forth, no more was heard of presumption and kindness ; 
the more familiar substitutes drove them from the 


field; and when men wished to enunciate this particular 
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truth, they said: ‘The more one strokes the cat, the 
higher she holds her tail.’ 

And so we come to have a variety of truths—Con- 
soling truths: ‘Little mice have tails, nevertheless ;’ 
‘There’s no pot so crooked but some lid fits it.” Sad 
truths: ‘ Weeds don’t perish, however cold the winter 
is;’ and ‘It’s no child’s play when old folk ride upon 
sticks.’ Truths metaphysical: ‘When the mice are 
full, the meal tastes bitter ;’ ‘If you tie the cat to the 
bacon, she won’t eat.’ And truths unquestionable, as: 
‘The patch must always be greater than the hole ;’ 
‘The older the goat, the stiffer his horn ;’ ‘ When the 
cow has lost her tail, she finds out for the first time 
what it is good for ;’ ‘Each one knows best where the 
shoe pinches him.’ 

A very slight examination of the popular sayings of 
any country, suffices to shew that the national ‘shoe’ 
pinches much the same in all lands—a little fuller in 
the instep, or a little tighter in the heel: the Ger- 
man peasant’s ‘schau,’ the French sabot, or John 
Bull’s sturdy topboot—all cover kibes and corns. Like 
the ominous bumps on a veteran highlow, proverbs 
shew where the pressure has been felt: in them, expe- 
rience speaks out, sometimes in Greek, sometimes in 
Plattdeutsch, but always telling nearly the same 
story. 


FRANCISCO DE LA VEGA, 
THE MAN-FISH. 


Tue power of man to adapt himself to new and, | 


indeed, unnatural modes of life, has long attracted 
the serious attention of the philosopher. Some have 
thought it possible for him to live in the water like 
a whale; and in support of this theory, the extraordi- 
nary aquatic feats of the Greenlanders, and the inhabi- 
tants of the shores of the Mediterranean, the South 
Sea Islanders, and the Chinese, have been pointed to. 
Many men have been known to swim thirty miles a 
day; and the famous Neapolitan diver, commonly 
called Il Pesce, once performed the distance of fifty 
miles in twenty-four hours, on the coast of Calabria. 
At various periods, strange reports have been spread 
relative to human beings who have been found living 
either in sea-caves or on the bosom of the mighty 
deep itself; and amid the numerous examples brought 
forward to prove this amphibious nature of man, 
probably none is more curious than the following. 
But let us premise that it is no offspring of the 
present writer’s imagination. Whether the anecdote 
be in itself absolutely true, or an exaggerated account 
of a singular and somewhat startling occurrence, we 
cannot pretend to determine; but we can undertake 
to say, that no doubt was entertained on the subject 
by contemporary writers; and that it has been treated 
as an established fact by Tieck the German poet. 

If you open the map of Spain, on the southern shore 
of the Bay of Biscay, between Asturias and Old Castile, 
you will find the town of Santander not far distant 
from Santillana, the birthplace of our old friend Gil 
Blas; and in close proximity to Santander, you will 
see the name of Lierganes. This is a place of no 
particular interest, except what it derives from its 
connection with the following narrative. The sur- 
rounding scenery is mountainous, and the landscape 
stretches down through picturesque valleys to the sea. 
Here, two hundred years ago, lived a poor but honest 
couple named Francisco de la Vega, and Maria his 
wife, together with their four sons, Thomas—who was 
already a priest—Joseph, Francisco, and Juan. 

Francisco, named after his father, was born in the 


year 1657, and soon began to evince a wonderful pre- 
dilection for the water. Even in early youth, he was 
constantly either bathing or angling in the river that 
flows through the district. The same year that ushered 
young Francisco into the world saw the last of his 
male progenitor, so that the task of maintaining her | 
family mainly rested with Maria; and her son’s indo- 
lence was the source of constant grief to the poor 
| woman. In vain did she exert herself to send him to 
| school ; the good-for-nothing fellow was constantly seen | 
| during study-hours either swimming in or loitering 
| about his favourite stream. At length poor Maria lost 
all patience with her child, and in 2 moment of frenzy 
she cursed him, bidding him betake himself altogether 
to the sea, and get his living there, as he was of no use 
on earth. Now, a mother’s curse is a fearful thing 
anywhere; but amongst southern nations, more espe- 
cially, there is a superstitious feeling attached to it, 
which often drives the victim on to fulfil his own 
doom. But whatever influence his mother’s words may 
subsequently have exercised on his fate, Francisco 
remained quietly at home until he had attained the 
age of fifteen, when he was sent to Bilbao, to learn the 
handicraft of a carpenter. This town is not very far 
removed from Santander, and has always enjoyed a 
high reputation for the excellence of its sword and 
steel manufactures. 

As might have been anticipated, the young appren- 
tice shewed no greater love of work at Bilbao than he 
had previously displayed under the maternal roof. He 
was constantly wasting his time in the river, neglecting 
his duties, and, consequently, causing great dissatis- 
faction to his master. In this manner he continued to 
live for a couple of years, until one afternoon he went 
out with some companions to bathe. It was on mid- 
summer day, a.p. 1674, say the chroniclers, when 
this event occurred. After enjoying the luxury of a 
somewhat prolonged bath, his companions came on 
shore and dressed themselves, and were rather surprised 
not to see Francisco amongst their number. 

They waited a considerable time for their missing 
comrade, and at length returned to the town, leaving 
his clothes on the bank where he had deposited them. 
The unusual absence of his apprentice now began to 
alarm the honest mechanic, who caused inquiries to be 
instituted regarding him; but all that could be gathered 
was, that he had been seen swimming down the river 
at a great distance from Bilbao; and as nothing further 
was heard of the unfortunate youth, the natural infe- 
rence was, that he had either become exhausted or had 
been seized with cramp, and so had fallen a victim to 
his passion for the water. 

The carpenter took the earliest opportunity of 
informing poor Maria of the probable fate of her son; 
and the good folks her neighbours shook their heads, 
and said that the mother’s curse had been fulfilled. 
Maria de la Vega, in her affliction, now denied that she 
had ever made use of the dreadful words ascribed to 
her, and some of her friends corroborated this state- 
ment. Be this as it may, the honest woman gradually 
recovered from the shock she had sustained; and con- 
vinced of Francisco’s death, people ceased to talk about 
it, and all recollection of the wayward boy was rapidly 
fading away. 

Five years had elapsed, when a singular occur- 
rence happened on the opposite coast of Spain. One 
morning, in the year 1679, some fishermen from Cadiz 
| Were pursuing their usual avocations, and had already 
| cast their nets, when they perceived a strange object 
|in the distance. The figure moved, appeared on the 
surface, then dived under water, where it remained for 
a considerable period. In appearance, it strongly 
| resembled a human being; and the boatmen pulled 
| further out to sea, in order to take a more minute 

survey of their new acquaintance, and, if possible, to 
catch him; but as he did not appear again, they 
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returned to shore at their usual hour. Having men- 
tioned their adventure overnight, they were accom- 
panied next morning by several of their acquaintances, 
all anxious to have a look at this strange being. In 
this they were not disappointed; for it soon shewed 
itself in the water—now approaching, now retreating— 
then plunging underneath, then reappearing; and 
after going through a variety of these gambols, as if 
in pastime, it finally vanished from view. When the 
fishermen again returned with this news, the public 
curiosity was raised to its highest pitch, and all sorts 
of means were devised in order to catch the monster. 
At length it was unanimously agreed that larger and 
stouter nets should be taken out, and that other boats, 
stealing across the bay from the opposite side, should 
endeavour to drive the animal into them. Already the 
water-ghost, as it was called, formed the main topic 
of conversation in the surrounding country, and the 
authorities were naturally anxious to solve, if possible, 
the mystery. On the third day, it made its appearance 
again, and remained longer than usual on the surface. 
The fishermen now threw pieces of bread into the sea, 
which it rapidly caught hold of, and devoured with 
apparent relish; for on flinging other slices overboard, 
the monster gradually approached nearer and nearer, 
until it finally came so close to one boat, as to get 
suddenly entangled and caught in the net. 

The men, delighted at their success, now hauled their 
prize into the boat, when, to their great astonishment, 
they found the sea-monster, whom their imaginations 
had pictured as half a fish, nothing more nor less 
than any ordinary human being, with nothing of the 
fish about him except some scales on the backbone. 
They soon carried their captive on shore, where a 
curious crowd already awaited his arrival ; and amidst 
the tumult and clamour of the people, and their 
exclamations of astonishment, they conveyed him to a 
Franciscan convent. The monks, and some men of 
consequence in the place who had followed the crowd, 
now examined this singular being more closely. They 
addressed him, first of all, in the language of the country, 
then in Italian, French, and other dialects: but the 
wild man did not reply by a single sound; appeared 
not to comprehend in the slightest degree what was 
said to him; and altogether bore on his face the 
expression of perfect imbecility. A pious monk, now 
bethinking himself that he was possibly possessed of 
an evil spirit, set to work with the customary solem- 
nities for driving out devils; but all the holy friar’s 
efforts proved unavailing, and did not seem to produce 
the slightest impression on this stupid being. In this 
manner he continued to live for some days in the 
convent, fed and clothed by the benevolent Franciscans. 
He was perfectly harmless; allowed them to do what- 
ever they pleased with him; but nothing he saw or 
heard caused in him the least apparent interest. 
Various men of rank visited the convent, in order to 
see him; but they could find no clue to his identity— 
where he came from, or what he had been. 

After the first excitement about him had somewhat 
abated, he one day suddenly pronounced, in a distinct 
tone of voice, the name of Lierganes. This word he 
repeated several times, but no one present knew what 
he desired to intimate by it, as the little town, obscurely 
situated in a remote district of the kingdom, was 
fectly unknown to the good monks. Recollect that the 
country was Spain, and the century the seventeenth, and 
you will not be surprised at this want of geographical 
knowledge on the part of the holy brotherhood. 

But it so chanced that a young workman in Cadiz, 
hearing every one talking about this strange being, and 
the unintelligible expression he had made use of, in- 
formed his companions that he himself came from a place 
named Lierganes, and that it was a small town in the 
north of Spain, not far from Santillana. This news 
produced a great effect ; and the wise men now began 


to conjecture, that as their guest had used only one 
word, and this word the name of a village, the proba- 
bility was that he was born there. They thereupon 
wrote to the secretary of the Inquisition, himself a 
native of Lierganes, giving him all the particulars of 
the affair. This gentleman immediately interested 
himself in the business; and as he happened to know 
something of the family of Maria de la Vega, and had 
heard of the mysterious disappearance of her son 
Francisco, he wrote to the widow and her children, 
to ask them whether, during the last five years, they 
had received any tidings of their missing relative. 
They replied in the negative, and that every one, both 
in Lierganes and at Bilbao, considered that he was 
drowned; for that, on the occasion of his last bathing 
in the river, after having been seen swimming down 
the stream, all trace of him had vanished, and his 
clothes alone remained on the shore. 

The secretary, Don Domingo, reported this intelli- 
gence to the monks of the convent at Cadiz, with whom 
he found the man-fish had now been staying for some 
considerable period. After the lapse of several months, 
a friar, also belonging to the Franciscan order, arrived 
one day at the convent. This friar, Juan Rosende by 
name, had just returned from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and soon made acquaintance with the apparent idiot, 
whom he took under his especial charge. He learned 
his history, and also what had occurred years ago at 
Bilbao ; and as the good friar was about to undertake 
a journey on foot through the provinces of Spain, for 
the purpose of collecting alms for the Holy Places in 
Palestine, he took his dumb protégé with him, thinking 
it possible that he might turn out to be the lost youth 
of Lierganes. 

In this manner, the two companions travelled through 
the whole of Spain on foot ; and it was only in the course 
of the following year (1680) that they arrived at San- 
tander. The friar now went slightly out of his way, 
in order to visit Lierganes. The road thither leads 
across a tolerably high mountain, on the other side of 
which, at the distance of about 1} mile, lies the little 
town. As soon as they arrived on the summit of this 
mountain, whence the eye commands the range of the 
entire district below, the monk turned round to his 
attendant, and said: ‘ Hitherto I have conducted you, 
my son; it is now your turn to conduct me.’ 

The young man, without any hesitation, or stopping 
to look much around him, thereupon led his friend into 
the village, and went straight on to the house of the 
widow Maria de la Vega, his supposed mother. As 
soon as the poor woman saw him enter the cottage, 
she ran towards him, clasped him in her arms, and 
cried, with tears in her eyes: ‘ Ah, yes, yes! thou art 
indeed my son Francisco—thou art he who wast lost 
to me at Bilbao!’ 

His two brothers, one of whom was the ecclesiastic, 
happening to be at home, recognised him also at once 
with joyful emotion. They embraced him, questioned 
him, and endeavoured by every possible means to get 
him to talk, or at least to give some tokens of sympathy; 
but this strange being remained not only dumb, but 
as cold and insensible as a block of marble. 
wandering priest now left his charge to the care of 
his family, and soon quitted Lierganes; the general 
impression being that the youth had, through his 
long residence in the sea, lost his intellect, and with 
it all recollection of his early years. 

It is very natural to suppose that the news of 
Francisco’s return should produce a great sensation in 
the neighbourhood. People of all ranks flocked to see 
this extraordinary personage; indeed, several grandees 
invited him to spend a few days at their castles, in 
order to observe him more minutely. Here he was 
closely examined, and many men of the highest 
character asserted that his back and some other parts 
of his body were covered with scales somewhat similar 
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to those of a fish; whilst other individuals, who saw 
him a few years subsequently, treated this part of 
the story as a fable. As regards the rest of his 
person—he was six feet in height, neither particularly 
thin nor stout ; his figure was awkward ; the hair of his 
head was of a reddish tinge, and quite short. He had 
no colour in the face; and his nails were entirely 
destroyed, as if the salt-water had corroded them. He 
could not endure shoes, and always went barefooted. 
If clothes were given him, he would wear them; if not, 
he would go with perfect indifference without them. 
And the same as regarded his food: whatever was 
placed before him, he ate without evincing the slightest 
preference for one dish over another ; and if his mother 
neglected to provide him with meat, he never asked 
for any. Occasionally, he would utter a few words, 
but without any coherency, evidently meaning nothing 
by these sounds. He could find his way perfectly to 
places with which he had been previously acquainted ; 
and his principal employment consisted in carrying 
letters about the neighbourhood. Hence we may 
conclude, that although he never replied to any 
questions that were put to him, he fully understood 
the orders he received. He was even conscientious 
in the discharge of these commissions, and the sender 
could always rely upon his punctuality. Once he was 
despatched with a letter from Lierganes to Santander. 
A broad sheet of water, traversed by a ferry-boat, 
interrupts the way between these two towns; and on 
the present occasion the ferry-boat was missing, 
whereupon he immediately, without reflection, walked 
into the water, and swam across to the opposite shore, 
arriving at Santander in a very wet condition; but on 
being questioned as to what had occurred, he gave 
no answer, and without saying a word, delivered the 
letters correctly, and then returned to Lierganes. 

His relations never thought of finding any steady 
employment for him again, as he appeared totally unfit 
for even the most ordinary pursuit. In this way, without 
speaking, and apparently without thinking, he continued 
for nine long years to live under his mother’s roof. 
Both she and her friends had grown quite accustomed 
to his odd ways, and he gradually sank into obscurity. 
Suddenly, however, he again disappeared from the 
village, and nothing was ever afterwards heard of him. 
Some fishermen pretended to have seen a figure bearing 
a strong resemblance to him in the harbour of Asturias ; 
but this news was never confirmed, and no trace of the 
missing Francisco was ever found. The probability is, 
that he again betook himself to the sea, notwithstanding 
that his youthful ardour for the water had long vanished, 
and that he had, ever since his capture at Cadiz, 
evinced the most perfect indifference towards everything 
around him. Tieck, who has carefully examined this 
strange history, thus concludes his account of it :— 
*That the captured man was the lost boy of Lierganes, 
there is every reason to believe, for he himself knew his 
birthplace again, he found his way there, his mother 
and brothers recognised him at first sight as their own 
lost Francisco. The idiot could scarcely have acted 
the réle of an impostor for ten years, since no advan- 
tage accrued from it, nor was he in a position to derive 
the slightest benefit from the lie. His family could not 
be anxious to deceive any one in that quiet little town, 
more especially as the maintenance of the unfortunate 
was nothing but a burden to them. Moreover, besides 
his immediate relations, several men of eminence and 
the most undoubted respectability bore witness to the 
genuineness of this Francisco; so that we must class 
this incident with some of the most remarkable 
phenomena of nature, to explain which often baffles 
the ingenuity of the philosopher. It is greatly to be 
deplored that, when fished out of the sea, this singular 
being should have been little better, mentally, than a 
block of stone. Had he retained his memory, and 
regained the power of speech, it would have been highly 


instructive and interesting to have learned how he had 
supported himself in the water. Divers can certainly 
hold their breath for some time; but whether any 
human bodies possess the capacity, and may be able to 
cultivate this capacity so far as to enable them to 
dispense with air for any considerable period, is not an 
easy matter to admit. How did he live in the sea? 
What did he eat? How did he manage to escape so 
long from the murderous monsters of the deep, so that 
he did not seem to have suffered in the slightest degree 
from any of them? Could he dispense with sleep, and 
if not, where did he sleep? In the ocean, or on shore? 
His intellect was not so much disordered, as completely 
inactive and without power. If, indeed, this phlegmatic 
monster was in reality not the long-lost Francisco (as 
we are almost compelled to admit), then this man, 
whoever he might be, is still more remarkable than 
the so-called fish sturba, of which even respectable 
writers relate such incredible stories.’ 


DR ARNOTT ON SMOKELESS FIRES 
AND PURE AIR IN HOUSES. 


Dr Arnorr is a remarkable example, in our time, of 
the union of high scientific knowledge with great 
mechanical ingenuity, in the effecting of practical 
benefits to the community. By his simple and inex- 
pensive device of the flap or valve opening into the 
chimney from the highest part of a room, he has put 
it in the power of every one to secure for himself that 
great blessing, on which comfort and health so much 
depend—pure air for indoor life. His stove has, we 
believe, only been prevented from becoming of extensive 
service in giving a diffused warmth with comparatively 
small expenditure of coal, in consequence of the diffi- 
culty which usually attends the adapting of it to existing 
arrangements. Perhaps, however, his greatest service 
to the public has consisted in his strenuous efforts as a 
writer, and as an occasional government commissioner, 
in disseminating sound views regarding the importance 
of warmth and pure air to health, more especially in 
hospitals, emigrant-ships, churches, and other places 
liable to be crowded with human beings. 

In his present work* will be found ample details of 
all his observations on the effect of smoke and impure 
air on health, and an account of his various suggestions 
and inventions for doing away with these nuisances. 
Leaving to the patents of Jewkes, Prideaux, and 
others, the business of preventing the smoke of fur- 
naces, he here gives a minute account of the smokeless 
Jireplace which he has invented for the use of private 
families. It is on the basis of one invented some years 
ago by a gentleman named Cutler, the main expedient 
being the arranging of coal in a pan with a movable 
bottom; so that the top being kindled, and the coal 
pushed up from below like a candle in a candlestick, 
the fresh combustion takes place under the fire 
instead of above it, and the fumes and smoke are 
consumed as they pass through the glow. Dr Arnott 
connects this kind of fireplace with a very narrow- 
throated chimney, so as to increase the draught, while 
yet taking away comparatively little of the heat. 
Having the chimney-flap in operation at the top of the 
room, he thus secures a vigorous drainage of the used 
air, at the same time that the utmost possible heat is 
obtained from the coal employed. He states that there 


* The Smokeless Fireplace, Chim Valves, and other Means, 
Old and New, of obtaining Healthful Warmth and Ventilation. 
By Neil Arnott, M.D. Longman. 1855. 
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is a saving of from one-third to one-half of the fuel 
to maintain a desired temperature ; adding the fact: 
‘In a room, the three dimensions of which are 15, 
13}, and 12 feet, the coal burned to maintain a tem- 
perature of 65 degrees in cold winter-days, has been 
eighteen pounds for nineteen hours, or less than a 
pound per hour.’ 

For details respecting this smokeless fireplace, we 
must refer the reader to Dr Arnott’s volume. We may 
remark, however, the scientific sagacity which has led 
the author to recommend a high position for the grate. 
As is well known, it has been a fashion for some years 
past to place grates close to the ground, apparently for 
no other reason but that those sitting round them may 
have their feet warmed. Dr Arnott tries this plan by 
the laws of the radiation of heat, and condemns it. Heat 
from a fire does not directly warm the air; it warms 
the objects which its rays strike, and this the more in 
proportion to the directness with which it strikes them. 
When a chamber-fire is some way from the ground, its 
rays strike the floor at a strong angle, and are reflected 
in a general warmth throughout the room. When low, 
on the contrary, they strike the floor at a small angle, 
and the effect is proportionately weak. There is, in 
short, all the difference between the two positions that 
there is between the summer and the winter sun. 

If smokeless furnaces and fireplaces can be exten- 
sively introduced, we cannot but anticipate great 
benefits to the inhabitants of large cities. It is not 
merely that the smoke-charged atmosphere is a blemish 
to everything, and an enemy to health and comfort, 
but it leads to moral results of a most unfortunate 
kind ; in as far as it sends away the rich to dwell apart 
from the poor, who thus are deprived of the neighbourly 
sympathy, tendence, and edification, which they might 
otherwise obtain from their more fortunate and better- 
educated brethren. When we consider the evils thus 
engendered by smoke, there is surely a heavy responsi- 
bility at the door of the owners of large furnaces, in 
resisting, as they so generally do, the police acts for 
enforcing the application of smoke-preventive appa- 
ratus. There is a not less heavy responsibility at the 
door of magistrates who fail to enforce such acts. It 
is purely a question of a small outlay of money; for 
the non-necessity of smoky furnaces is proved beyond 
all cavil by the existence of fully half-a-dozen good and 
effective methods of smoke-prevention. In the large 
printing-office from which the present sheet issues, the 
furnace, as under Jewkes’s patent, has been 
utterly smokeless for the last five years, with a saving 
of ten per cent. of fuel; yet, from the culpable supine- 
ness of the authorities, it stands alone, or almost alone, 
to this day, in the city of Edinburgh, among a host of 
similar works. What appears peculiarly absurd, at the 
same time that it is highly censurable, is the fact, that 
the only notable eyesore in our city is a gas-company’s 
chimney, which has been raised, at an immense ex- 
pense, nearly 400 feet from the ground, to carry away 
smoke and fumes there is no need for carrying away— 
which, on the contrary, might be ‘consumed on the 
premises,’ to the saving of ten per cent. of fuel. 

Ventilation is a subject which has of late years been 
largely discussed, and certainly many of the evils 
arising from its absence or imperfection are in the 
course of being removed. It is nevertheless surprising 
how much remains to be done in enlightening and 
stimulating public opinion on this subject. Owing, 
apparently, to the air, which we deal with in the case, 
being an impalpable thing, there is a dulness in appre- 
hending how muchrdepends on its being pure when we 
breathe it. Even in the conduct of transport-ships, 
barracks, and hospitals, under government care, full 
attention is only now in the course of being given to 
the necessity of constant supplies of pure air. At this 
day, in London, Edinburgh, and other large cities, the 
solecism 


is presented in hundreds and thousands of | in’ 


instances, of elegant rooms for the reception of com- 
pany, where all the luxuries of the palate are offered, 
but where you cannot get a mouthful of air that has 
not passed through the lungs of a neighbour, and which 
is not mixed with the smoke and fumes of gas and 
other lights—/ires burning without chimneys, as they 
virtually are. It is still far from being unusual to find 
a school full of children, without any arrangement for 
giving them fresh air; and few churches or other places 
of assembly are adequately, if at all ventilated. Dr 
Arnott points to noted instances of the connection of 
fevers, cholera, and other diseases with deficient sup- 
plies of pure air, and justly, as we believe, remarks 
that the poisonous effluvia of drains, shambles, &c., are 
chiefly realised where they occur in connection with 
close habitations ; for, says he, ‘ scavengers, nightmen, 
and grave-diggers, who work in the open air, are not 
often assailed with disease; and in foul neighbour- 
hoods, persons like butchers, who live in open shops, 
or policemen, who walk generally in the open streets, 
or in Paris the people who manufacture a great part 
< ey town-filth into portable manure, suffer very 
ittle.’ 

We shall let him explain the simple apparatus he 
has devised for what he calls ‘the dilution of aérial 
poisons in houses by ventilation.’ ‘I have to explain,’ 
says he, ‘that every chimney in a house is what is 
called a sucking or drawing air-pump, of a certain 
force, and can easily be rendered a valuable ventilating- 
pump. A chimney is a pump—first, by reason of the 
suction or approach to a vacuum made at the open 
of any tube across which the wind blows directly; 
and, secondly, because the flue is usually occupied, 
even when there is no fire, by air somewhat warmer 
than the external air, and has therefore, even in a calm 
day, what is called a chimney-draught proportioned to 
the difference. In England, therefore, of old, when 
the chimney-breast was always made higher than the 
heads of persons sitting or sleeping in rooms, a room 
with an open chimney was tolerably well ventilated in 
the lower part, where the inmates breathed. The 
modern fashion, however, of very low grates, and low 
chimney-openings, has changed the case completely, 
for such openings can draw air only from the bottom 
of the rooms, where generally the coolest, the last 
entered, and therefore the purest air is found; while 
the hotter air of the breath, of lights, of warm food, 
and often of subterrancous drains, &c., rises and stag- 
nates near the ceilings, and gradually corrupts there. 
Such heated, impure air no more tends downwards 
again to escape or dive under the chimney-piece, than 
oil in an inverted bottle which is immersed in water 
will dive down through the water to escape by the 
bottle’s mouth ; and such a bottle or other vessel con- 
taining oil, and so placed in water with its open mouth 
downwards, even if left in a running-stream, would 
retain the oil for any length of time. If, however, an 
opening be made into a chimney-flue, through the 
wall, near the ceiling of the room, then will all the hot 
impure air of the room as certainly pass away by that 
opening as oil from the inverted bottle would instantly 
all escape upwards through a small opening made near 
the elevated bottom of the bottle. A top window-sash, 
lowered a little, instead of serving, as many people 
believe it does, like such an opening into the chimney- 
flue, becomes generally, in obedience to the chimney- 
draught, merely an inlet of cold air, which first falls 
as a cascade to the floor, and then glides among the 
feet of inmates towards the chimney, and gradually 
passes away by this, leaving the hotter impure air of 
the room nearly untouched. 

‘For years past, I have recommended the 
of such ventilating chimney-openings as above de- 
scribed, and I devised a balanced metallic valve to 
prevent, during the use of fires, the escape of smoke 
ito the room. The advantages of these openings and 
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valves were so manifest, that the referees appointed 
under the Metropolitan Building Act added a clause 
to their Bill allowing the introduction of the valves, 
and directing how they were to be placed; and they 
are now in very extensive use. A good illustration of 
the subject was afforded in St James’s parish, where 
some quarters are much too densely inhabited by the 
families of Irish labourers. These localities formerly 
sent an enormous number of sick to the neighbouring 
dispensary. Mr Toynbee, the able medical officer of 
that dispensary, came to consult me respecting the 
ventilation of such places, and, on my recommendation, 
had openings made into the chimney-flues of many of 
the rooms near the ceilings, by removing a single brick, 
and placing there a piece of wire-gauze with a light 
curtain flap hanging against the inside, to prevent the 
issue of smoke in gusty weather. The decided effect 
produced at once on the feelings of the inmates was so 
remarkable, that there was an extensive demand for 
the new appliance; and, as a consequence of its 
adoption, Mr Toynbee had soon to report, in evidence 
given before the Health of Towns Commission, and 
in other published documents, both an extraordinary 
reduction of the number of sick applying for relief, 
and of the severity of the diseases occurring. Wide 
experience elsewhere has since obtained similar results. 
Most of the hospitals and poor-houses in the kingdom 
now have these chimney-valves; and most of the 
medical men and others who have published of late on 
sanitary matters have strongly commended them.’ 


SYDNEY SMITH ON SCOTCH HUMOUR. 


who lived some years in Scotland, 
records his deliberate opinion, that the Scotch possess 
no sense of humour: it would take a surgical operation, 
he says, to get a joke into a Scotch head. 

So, then, it has been entirely a mistake to suppose 
that Burns wrote such pieces of humour as the Address 
to the Deil, or Tam o’ Shanter. They must have been 
composed for him by some Irishman. Smollett, too, 
the writer of the most humorous prose works in 
English literature, was not a native of Dumbartonshire, 
as hitherto supposed: he may have been English, Irish, 
or colonial, but not Scotch. All those quaint old songs 
hitherto supposed to be Scotch, at which we continue 
to laugh ; all those droll poems of Dunbar and Henry- 
son, which yet move us to so much mirth, notwith- 
standing the obscurity of their almost obsolete language, 
were not Scotch productions at all, but contraband 
importations from the south! The creator of Jonathan 
Oldbuck and Bailie Jarvie was not born in Edinburgh, 
as hitherto supposed. Neither could the country, where 
men have not the slightest appreciation of the ludi- 
crous, have been really the natal ground of John Galt 
or John Wilson. Those wonderful emanations of 
humour, mixed with the highest strains of eloquence, 
the Noctes Ambrosiane, were never poured out in 
Edinburgh: Blackwood must have received them as 
contributions from Macginn, or some other Irish wit, 
and his sons are now palming off a palpable hoax upon 
the public in republishing them as ‘the Professor’s.’ 

What a truly wretched country Scotland must be, 
living from year to year without the irradiation of a 
joke ; possessing the word guffaw, but never indulging 
in what it means ; nothing but dull, serious earnest, all 
through life! Punch, of course, is never read there. 
England may laugh from side to side at some funny 
saying of a sage like Sydney Smith—such as this very 
funny one regarding the process necessary for intro- 
ducing a joke into a Scotsman’s head; but the merry 
impulse stops at the Tweed. The Berwickshire side 
of the river only shakes its head, and looks grave. No 
lively music there, such as reels and strathspeys. No 
hilarious jollity over toddy. Poor country! it is to be 
hoped that its English neighbours at least sympathise 


in its sad and jokeless state, and would fain give 
it the relief of an occasional smile, if they could. 
Vain, however, such efforts, for see how even this jest, 
indulged in by Sydney Smith for its amusement, is 
here accepted, in a Scotch publication, as a state- 
ment of strict fact, and treated in solemn earnestness 
accordingly. 


THE HIGHEST. 


A maaic boat, I saw afloat 
On the stormy sea of Life ; 

With pure bright brow, a child at the prow 
Steered through the raging strife. 


And ‘mid the storm, that cherub form 
Sang clearly, ceasing never : 

‘Bright Hope will sail through the fiercest gale 
On the sea of Life for ever.’ 


The boat sped on; the day was gone; 
Dark clouds that child surrounded, 
Yet like a star it shone afar 
As it ever onward bounded. 


And higher grown, its altered tone 
Sang firmly, faltering never : 

‘ Faith steers aright, through the blackest night, 
On the sea of Life for ever.’ , 


Through perils dark, that magic bark 
To its heavenly haven bounded ; 

And the child full-grown, like an angel shone, 
Its brow with a crown surrounded. 


And high it sung, with seraph tongue, 
Its music ceasing never: 
* Love shining bright, is the highest light 
On the sea of Life for ever.’ 
E. N. P. R. 


THE STEPPE-WITCH. 


Gypsophila panikulata is a pre-eminent member of 
the worthless part of the vegetable kingdom. This is the 
‘steppe-witch’ of popular speech, the theme of many a 
tale and ballad of childhood. The plant rises to the height 
of three feet, and ramifies considerably upwards, so as to 
form a thick round bush, bearing pretty little flowers. 
When sapless and withered in autumn, the main stalk is 
broken off close to the ground by the first high wind that 
rises, and the rounded top is carried rolling, hopping, and 
skipping over the plain, under the control of the breeze. 
Other small withered plants become attached to the mass, 
and it gradually forms a huge misshapen ball ; while several 
being driven together, adhere like enormous burs, and have 
some witchery in their appearance, as they go dancing and 
bounding before the gale. Hundreds of these objects may 
frequently be seen scouring the steppes at the same time, 
and may easily be mistaken at a distance for hunters and 
wild herds. Heavy rains put an end to the career of the 
witches; or the Black Sea, into which they are blown, 
summarily arrests their course.—Milner’s Crimea. 


SIX BETTER THAN NINE. _ 


In the meridian of his reputation, Hook was incessantly 
worried by Albina, Countess of Buckingham, with cards for 
‘ coffee at nine o'clock,’ but never with an invitation for the 
more genial hour of six, at which last-mentioned hour the 
dinner on her ladyship’s table was most punctually served. 
It may be supposed he never accepted the invitation for 
nine, and to avoid their continuous recurrence for the 
future, returned an answer to the last: ‘Mr Hook presents 
his compliments to the Countess of Buckingham, and has 
the honour to inform her ladyship, that he makes it an 
invariable rule to take his coffee where he dines.’— 
Richardson's Recollections. 
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